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PRINCIPLES FOR PEACE 


Under the sponsorship of “The Bishop’s Committee on the 
Pope’s Peace Points,” a selection of statements made by Popes 
Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII has been 
issued. The members of the committee are the Most Reverend 
Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., Archbishop of Chicago, chairman; the 
Most Reverend James Hugh Ryan, D.D., Bishop of Omaha; and 
the Most Reverend Aloysius Muench, D.D., Bishop of Fargo. 
The arduous task of editing the volume has been well done by 
the Reverend Harry C. Koenig, 8.T.D., aided by a large number 
of scholars, librarians, and other advisers. Of the 450 docu- 
ments given in whole or in part, 151 are newly translated. For 
theses new translations acknowledgment is made to Dr. Martin 
R. P. McGuire, dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of the Catholic University of America, and a group of assistants. 
The number of the documents gives indication of some of the 
range and value of the book. It makes available documents 
hitherto unknown to the general reader or not readily acces- 
sible. It gathers most of the great papal statements relevant 
to its purpose into a single authoritative volume. The docu- 
ments are presented in chronological order and the paragraphs 
are numbered consecutively. This arrangement makes the 
volume very easy to use. Biographical notes on the five popes, 
a list of documents cited, an index, and a bibliography are in- 
cluded. The bibliography is inadequate. The book is well 
printed and bound. It is unfortunate that the price is so high as 
to be almost prohibitive to the average reader. 


* Principles for Peace. Selections from Papal Documents, Leo XIII to 
Pius XII. Edited for the Bishops’ Committee on the Pope’s Peace Points 
by the Reverend C. Koenig, 8.T.D. With a Preface 
Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., Archbishop of Chicago. : 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1943. Pp. xxv+804. Exclusive 
Distributor, The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Price, $7.50. 
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In the papal pronouncements presented in Principles for Peace 
countless topics are discussed, but they all converge upon a small 
number of basic subjects. These may be listed as (1) the divine 
character and mission of the Catholic Church; (2) the nature 
and function of the State; (3) the reality of law, divine, natural, 
and positive; (4) the traditional Catholic doctrine of peace and 
war; (5) the spiritual, moral, and economic reconstruction of 
modern society. On each of these subjects the popes have spoken 
with the deepest wisdom, the utmost clarity, and the most com- 
plete courage. They have spoken and written in that high style 
which alone is in harmony with the depth and weight of their 
thoughts. The clearest realism is here joined to the loftiest 
idealism. Here, too, are manifest a universality of view, a 
prophetic vision, and a nobility and constancy of purpose that 
are almost a proof in themselves of the divine mandate given 
to the successors of St. Peter in the See of Rome. 

The first document in Principles for Peace is Leo XIII’s 
encyclical Jnscrutabili Dei, and the last is Pius XII’s broadcast 
to the world on Christmas Eve, 1942. In these and in all the 
other statements the popes show that their constant concern has 
been for the peace of nations. Hence they have advanced a 
complete doctrine of the nature, rights, and duties of the State. 
Making a fundamental distinction between government as such 
and its legitimate forms, they show the origin of civil society 
and of civil authority. 


Man’s natural instinct moves him to live in society, for he can- 
not, if dwelling apart, provide himself with the necessary re- 
quirements of life, nor procure the means of developing his 
mental and moral faculties. Hence, it is divinely ordained that 
he should lead his life—be it family, social, or civil—with his 
fellowmen, amongst whom alone his several wants can be ad- 
equately supplied. But as no society can hold together unless 
someone be over all, directing all to strive earnestly for the 
common good, every civilized community must have a ruling 
authority, and this authority no less than society itself, has its 
source in nature, and has, consequently, God for its Author. 
Hence, it follows that all public power must proceed from God: 
for God alone is the true and supreme Lord of the world. 
Everything, without exception, must be subject to Him, and 
must serve Him, so that whosoever holds the right to govern, 
holds it from one sole and single Source, namely God, the 
Sovereign Ruler of all. There is no power but from God. The 
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right to rule is not necessarily, however, bound up with any 
special mode of government. It may take this or that form, 
provided only that it be of a nature to insure the general wel- 
fare. But whatever be the nature of the government, rulers 
must ever bear in mind that God is the paramount Ruler of the 
world, and must set Him before themselves as their exemplar 
and law in the administration of the State. (Leo XIII, Im- 
mortale Dei, November 1, 1885.) 


Here is expressed a fundamental papal thesis. Its truth is 
made clear both by reasoned development and by an appeal to 
what has followed upon its rejection. Thus Pius XII in his 
first encyclical, Summi Pontificatus, could state: 

No defense of Christianity could be more effective than the 
present straits. From the immense vortex of error and anti- 
Christian movements there has come forth a crop of such poig- 


nant disasters as to constitute a condemnation surpassing in its 
conclusiveness any merely theoretical refutation. 


That modern war, total and global in character, is the greatest 
and most tragic of these disasters is apparent. In accordance 
with unfailing tradition, the last five popes have applied their 
doctrine of peace and war to men and nations. But they have 
applied it with impartiality and completeness, for “to contend 
for justice, to bring about peace, to prevent quarrels, is divinely 
fixed on the Roman Pontificate.” (Leo XIII, Auspicandae 
Celebritatis, December 14, 1899.) Hence Leo XIII looked with 
alarm upon the ever-increasing armaments of Europe. He saw 
the true character of “the fatal principles which have consecrated 
material power as the supreme law of the world, and to them 
is to be imputed the limitless increase of military establishments 
and that armed peace which in many respects is equivalent to 
disastrous war.” (Pervenuti, March 19, 1902.) Pius X likewise 
saw “the greater part of mankind fighting among themselves so 
savagely as to make it seem as though strife were universal.” 
(EZ Supremi Apostolatus, October 3, 1903.) In 1906 Cardinal 
Merry del Val wrote of “the interest with which the Holy Father, 
Pius X, follows the endeavors of the international peace associa- 
tions, as well as his ardent wish to see these efforts crowned with 
success.”” Puis X had no illusions as to the “so-called armed 
peace.” (Letter, Libenter abs Te, June 11, 1911.) It is no 
extravagance to say that he was the greatest casualty of the 
great war that he had warned and worked against. 
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The efforts of Pope Benedict XV to abate the horrors of the 
war, to aid the suffering of its victims no matter where they 
were found, and to effect a genuine peace are even yet in- 
sufficiently known. His courageous neutrality was itself a proof 
of his character as a man and as a statesman. His exhortation 
Dés le Début of August 1, 1917, shows itself more and more to 
be a work of the highest justice and wisdom. It is one of the 
great tragedies of history that this solution was so quickly and 
determinedly rejected. Subsequent events have proved beyond 
all doubt that the explicit provisions set forth by Benedict XV 
alone could provide for a lasting peace. Although it may never 
come to be the opinion of indifferent historians, it is the judg- 
ment of the present writer that Pope Benedict XV is the greatest 
of modern statesmen. The rejection of his genius by the inferior 
men of Versailles has cost the world a price in death and suffering 
that we can never know. 

The campaign waged against modern war by Benedict XV 
has been continued by Pope Pius XI and Pope Pius XII. In 
his first encyclical, Ubi Arcano Dei, published on December 23, 
1922, Pius XI stated that “the nations of the earth have not as 
yet found true peace. They do not enjoy, therefore, that active 
and fruitful tranquillity which is the aspiration and the need of 
mankind.” His mind is even more clearly expressed when he 
writes: 

As for threats of new wars, while the peoples of the world are 
still feeling so deeply the scourge of the last merciless war, We 
cannot believe that they are real, because We are unable to be- 
lieve any civilized State exists which would become so mon- 
strously murderous and almost certainly suicidal. If we should 
even only suspect the existence of such a State, We should turn 
to God with the inspired prayer of the Prophet-King, who in- 
deed knew both war and victory: Scatter Thou the nations that 
delight in wars, and the daily and universal prayer of the 


a Give us peace! (Benedetto il Natale, December 24, 


Again: 

Men say: Si vis pacem, para bellum, as if in all these arma- 
ments we should only see precautions and the guarantee of peace. 
We wish to believe that it is 80; We wish to believe and to hope— 
for too terrible would be a reality contrary to this desire. We 
do indeed wish for peace. We invoke peace, We bless peace, 
We want peace. But if peradventure it happen—by an im- 
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ible supposition, so to say, through a new phenomenon of 

omicidal and suicidal madness of the nations—that they prefer 
war to peace, then We have another prayer, which it will become 
Our duty to raise up to God: Dissipa gentes quae bella volunt. 
(Felicemente Tutto, December 24, 1934.) 


At the beginning of his reign, Pius XII broadcast to the world 
his desire for peace: 


. .. To this Our fatherly message We desire to add: an in- 
vitation to, and indeed an augury of peace. We speak of that 
peace which Our predecessor of beloved memory so earnestly 
sought from God, offering indeed his own life for the harmonious 
reconciliation of men; peace, the fairest of all God’s gifts, that 
passes all understanding, the peace that all men of feeling can- 
not but strive for, the peace, in fine, which arises from justice 
and charity. (Dum Gravissimum, March 3, 1939.) 


The struggle carried on for peace by Pius XII as the threat of 
war grew more and more ominous is seen in every pronounce- 
ment made by him. Even at the eleventh hour he pleaded over 
the air: 

It is by force of reason, and not by force of arms, that justice 
makes progress, and empires which are not founded on justice 


are not blessed by God. Statesmanship emancipated from 
morality betrays those very ones who would have it so. The 
danger is imminent, but there is yet time. Nothing is lost with 
ro all may be lost with war. (Un’ Ora Grave, August 24, 


How will peace, “God’s fairest gift,” be restored to mankind? 
The answer is given repeatedly by the popes, but by none is 
more memorable words than those of Pope Pius XII. He puts 
forward the necessary — of a new social order of peace 
and justice: 


(1) Victory over the hatred which divides nations to-day and 
the disappearance of systems and actions which breed this hated 
As a matter of fact, in some countries an unbridled pro 
is to be seen; it does not recoil from the distortion of the — 
in order to show the enemy nations in a falsified and vilifying 
light. He who, however, really wants the good of the people 
and wants to contribute to the future cooperatoin of nations and 
to preserve this cooperation from incalculable damage, will 
consider it as his sacred duty to uphold the natural ideals of 
truth, justice and charity. 

(2) Victory over distrust which exerts a paralyzing pressure 
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on international law and makes all honest understanding im- 
possible. Therefore, return to the principle of mutual trust. Re- 
turn to the loyalty for treaties without which the secure coopera- 
tion of nations and especially the living side by side of strong 
and weak nations are inconceivable. The foundation of justice 
is loyalty, reliability and truth of the pledged word, and of the 
understanding which has been reached. 

(3) Victory over the dismal principle that utility is the 
foundation and aim of law, and that might can create right. 
This principle is bound to upset all international relations and 
is inacceptable to all weaker nations. Therefore, return to 
honest, serious and moral international relations. This concep- 
tion does not exclude the desire for the honorable improvement 
of conditions or the right to defend oneself if peaceful life has 
been attacked, or to repair the damage sustained thereby. 

(4) Victory over those potential conflicts arising out of the 
unbalanced state of world economy. Therefore, a new economic 
order has to be gradually evolved which gives all nations the 
means to secure for their citizens an appropriate standard of life. 

(5) Victory over the kind of egoism which, relying on its own 
power, aims at impairing the honor and sovereignty of nations, 
as well as the sound, just and ordered liberty of individuals. 
This egoism has to be replaced by a genuine Christian solidarity 
of a legal and economic character, and by a brotherly co- 
operation of the nations, the sovereignty of which has been duly 
secured. (Grazie, Venerabili Fratelli, December 24, 1940.) 


In contrast to the insistence that these last five popes have 
placed upon work for peace and against war stands the appal- 
ling record of the modern world. Unfortunately, this record 
includes not only the subversive activities of such men as the 
dictators and their dupes; it includes as well the subversive 
inactivity of countless men and women who should have im- 
plemented the popes’ words. An instance of this is found in the 
indifferences and hostility to peace societies and peace move- 
ments on the part of men and women who should have known 
and done better. One of the first. moves of the rising Nazis was 
to attack Catholic peace societies in Germany. This attack was 
brought to an end with the suppression of the societies after 
Hitler’s establishment in supreme power. Yet, it may be asked, 
is such open attack entirely alien to the opposition and indif- 
ference to peace organizations and their activities such as we 
have seen among certain American Catholic circles? Or is the 
refusal to learn and apply the Catholic doctrine of war and 
peace and of the limitations of sovereignty much less than a 
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covert hostility to papal teaching? It has often been lamented 
that papal teaching upon social and economic problems has 
been insufficiently known and practised. It has been lamented 
that such teaching has even been opposed by those who should 
most actively support it. What then are we to say of this 
indifference and hostililty to papal teaching upon war and peace? 
It is not enough to give lip service to these doctrines. It is our 
duty and our only hope to put this teaching to its fullest applica- 
tion for the solution of the troubles of our time. 

In these wonderful statements of the popes there is an em- 
barrassment of riches for the reviewer. Here are theology and 
philosophy in their highest form. In each of these encyclicals 
and addresses and letters we find the utterances of men chosen 
to be Vicars of Christ. We see in them both faith and reason. 
We see in them the union of most ancient tradition and most 
progressive thought. We see the deepest mysticism and the most 
genuine practicality. We see a comprehensiveness and an in- 
tensity of thought that can come only when holiness of character 
is bound to power of intellect. Rome speaks, and a heedless 
world rushes away from it into disaster after disaster. But for 
those who love the Church of Christ, this volume of the words 
of the five latest of Christ’s Vicars should be a subject of 
constant study and a source of unfailing courage and hope. 

Joun K. Ryan. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Education is provided to suit every pocket in Argentina. It 
is quite on par with that in the United States. Those who can 
afford to go to the finishing schools fostered by the Church get 
more polish and gain the enormous advantage of a religious 
atmosphere. The national schools are free for children between 
the ages of six to fourteen and compulsory for all who live within 
three miles of a fiscal establishment. The sexes are taught to- 
gether but are kept separate in playtime. The classes last four 
hours daily, but fifteen minutes of each hour are given up to 
play, this break being essential in the cold weather to keep up 
circulation as few, if any, of the schools are heated. 

The pupils and the female teachers are obliged to wear a re- 
gulation white overall covering them from the neck to the knees. 
Two are supplied yearly to each pupil. They hamper play to 
some degree. Personal neatness and cleanliness are rigidly en- 
forced. The parents have to keep the uniform laundered and 
often grumble. White shoes and hose are also given to those 
who do not provide their own for use on national feastdays. The 
white-clad children are a feature of the parades, much time being 
spent in drilling them to march, form figures, salute the flag and 
sing the somewhat complex national anthem. Books are free. 
No distinction is made between the poor and the rich. The in- 
struction is very thorough. 

The moral effect of covering up shapely or shabby clothes with 
a standard uniform is well conceived. It not only equalizes but 
it unites all in working together as a team. It prevents an in- 
feriority complex in the needy. The participation in displays 
fosters the sense of responsibility and patriotism. 

Teachers are well trained, their pay depending on the grades 
they can take and length of service. After twenty-five years 
they can apply for a pension and retire. 

Many years ago, all references to any form of religion was 
excluded from the national schools, and attendances at cer- 
emonies of a religious nature was made voluntary. To supply 
the instruction thus banished, the ladies of every parish formed 
committees to undertake catechism classes in the church build- 
ings. The teaching orders of the Church have their own institu- 
tions, supported by voluntary subscriptions when the fees 
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charged are insufficient. They have to adhere to the State’s 
curriculum and inspection, but they are allowed to teach any- 
thing they like in any other language than Castilian when the 
four basic hours have been exhausted. They do not mix the 
sexes, and their charges range from nothing upwards according 
to the class of pupils catered for. 

Owing to this ruling, the foreign colonies are able to have 
their own schools where they can teach their national histories 
in addition to Argentine history. During the last decade, it was 
found that the British and the Germans were violating this 
facility by training their pupils exclusively in their own tongues. 
In fact, many of the teachers did not know Spanish and the 
schools were distinctly anti-Argentine. Of course, the Nazis 
were the most flagrant offenders, but the British ran them close. 
An Anglican college near Buenos Aires tried hard to make 
parents and pupils look upon it as a British Public School. in 
line with historical institutions in their homeland. It was a 
good business “talking point” but a flagrant snub to the country 
which gave them shelter. The Nazis made their charges ejaculate 
“Heil Hitler” at frequent and unsuitable intervals. 

The matter came before Congress and the authorities 
threatened to close the schools, but a compromise was reached 
when the principals agreed to observe the minimum of the law. 
Even so, the scholars come out into the world believing them- 
selves foreigners in a foreign land and very superior to those 
trained in national or Catholic institutions. Although they are 
nearly all Argentine-born and, therefore, Argentine citizens, they 
hold aloof from national affairs. The clash comes when they 
reach the age of compulsory military service. Many parents 
bribe doctors exorbitantly to certify that boys who have won 
honors on the field of sport are physically unfit. Those I have 
met who have had to do the military service have not found it 
objectionable; in fact, quite the reverse. 

The foregoing has a tang of an encyclopedia ‘and refers to 
the populated districts. Cities reflect the face of a nation; the 
country-folk reveal its fabric. I will describe the other extreme. 

Some ten years ago, I bought 50 acres of primeval land be- 
side a sandy river in the Sierras of Cordoba. To arrive at the . 
property meant leaving the car and climbing over a rocky ridge. 
Before starting to build my house I had to blast a sigzag road 
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up one side and down the other, about two miles long. I built a 
roomy house of concrete, as I had abundant sand and gravel 
on the site, and I installed my own electrical plant and water 
supply. We were 12 miles from the telephone, telegraph and 
other signs of civilization, 3 miles from the nearest store, 5 miles — 
from a church which only functioned in the summer. The sur- 
roundings were so wild that pumas came on our front door- 
step; huge spiders with fist-size bodies on 6-inch hairy legs 
leapt to attack us in the garden; 6-foot snakes and 5-foot iguanas 
(lizards) rustled off at our approach. 

As we settled down to normal life, my wife interested herself 
in the welfare of our semi-Indian neighbors in all directions. 
They could scarcely claim to be civilized. Families of four 
generations lived, fed and slept together in one large room with 
thick adobe walls, shuttered glassless windows, sturdy doors, 
thatched roof and earth floor. Swarms of children grew up 
in these homes like little savages knowing nothing of the outside 
world and caring less, devoid of education but able to do any- 
thing with sheep, goats, cattle, horses and crops. They lived in 
simple contentment and relative plenty unless a drought caused 
a famine. 

To raise their level, we agitated for a school. The President 
of the Provincial Board of Education was all-powerful in de- 
ciding where new schools might be opened. We made it our 
business to persuade him that our beauty spot in the hills was 
an ideal place for a Sunday picnic with his family. We became 
very intimate and won his consent to give us a national school 
on condition that we should find at least twenty-five children 
of school-age within a three-mile radius. Also, I had to provide 
the room for the school and residence for the master. 

We found more than fifty children, but the local sheriff had to 
force their parents to send them along. When he threatened 
fines, some protested and their mothers asked my wife, “What 
do you get out of it?” 

It was delightful to see the youngsters riding up, usually 
three riding bareback astride a meek old horse, very careful of 
their new white overalls, with books held in a strap, hair neatly 
combed and colorful ribbons on the girls. From the start, the 
children were enchanted; it was an adventure and an escape from 
hard work. I built a special schoolhouse for them. We had an 
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excellent master whose brother was a Franciscan priest in 
Cordoba City. He kept within the law by giving religious in- 
struction after the regulation school hours were over. 

From first-hand experience, therefore, I can assert that the 
training was effective and thorough; all modern methods were 
employed to make the pupils like school, appreciate discipline, 
and absorb their subjects rapidly. The parents grumbled that 
the farm chores were neglected, but the attendance kept up. 
The native children are instinctively courteous. When we went 
among them, the boys pulled off their caps and, uncovered, spoke 
without any diffidence. They never became too familiar. The 
girls brought flowers and, when my wife thanked them for the 
attention, they explained they were for the statue of Our Lady 
which they had noticed in our living room. 

We managed to heal the breach with the parents during a 
drought which came in the hard winter. Instead of meeting it 
with undiluted charity, we devised a plan for making them 
support themselves. All the women weave the famed “Cordoba” 
mats during the winter months to sell to tourists in the summer. 
We told them what to make and bought their handiwork without 
waiting for the tourist season. We sent the rugs on consign- 
ment to various shops in Buenos Aires and Rosario where, with 
a little advertising, we made enough money to keep want away 
from our immediate district. Their gratitude was unrestrained, 
in fact, embarrassing—an excellent hint for applying a “Good 
Neighbor” policy. Chickens, lambs, kids, and like luxuries were 
sent for our table. Since leaving them, we have had several 
letters written by the children at their parents’ dictation asking 
us to return. 

Our little school flourished for three years, our schoolmaster 
dealing efficiently with fifty-odd pupils of different ages by tak- 
ing the lower grades in the morning and the higher ones in the 
afternoon. It was hard work for him, but he was tireless. His 
heart was in his work. He gave ho trouble in the house. He 
took his meals in his bed-sitting room on work days and shared 
them with us on Sundays and Feast days. We enjoyed his 
company, although he was an extremist in his national pride. 
He maintained that Argentina could get long very well without 
any foreign help. Let those who come to settle become 
Argentines, was his pet theme. I think his attitude towards a 
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“Good Neighbor” policy would follow the same line. Not only 
his, but the mass of the middle class. Their impressions of 
North America, based entirely on what they see in the movies 
and what they read in the magazines of the North, are not the 
best. They are inclined to lay the blame on the lack of any 
true religion in the bulk of the people, not realizing that there 
are more millions of Catholics in North America than people in 
Argentina. 

At the end of the three years, our school came to a sad end. 
There was a general election in the Province and Cordoba be- 
came radical. Our friend and constant visitor, Hl Presidente de 
Educacion Provincial, was replaced by his opposite number of 
the other political shade. Consequently, all that he had done 
had to be undone. Schools were scarce and had to be placed 
where they could best recompense the voters of the new party 
in power. Our district could sway but few votes and, therefore, 
had to be sacrificed. Our school was closed, and its pupils re- 
turned to their original darkness amid much gnashing of teeth. 

Harotp Hastinos. 


R. F. D. 3, 
Savannah, Ga. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


BEING A STUDY OF CERTAIN ITEMS IN THE CATALOGUES OF THE 
NINETY CATHOLIC FOUR-YEAR WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Nothing may be less revealing of the true nature of a college 
than the aims and objectives recorded in the pages of its cata- 
logue. Pick up almost any college catalogue and compare the 
aims and objectives stated in the opening pages with the courses 
of study listed in the body of the book. Too often you will find 
either a discrepancy between the lofty aims and the practical 
courses of study, or, finding no aims stated, you will discover an 
excellently coordinated program of courses of study that, in 
themselves, imply very worthy aims. 

A casual study of available catalogues so intrigued the writer 
that a request was sent to each of the ninety Catholic four-year 
women’s colleges in the United States, listed in the 1942 Bulletin 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and to a random 
sampling of fifty non-Catholic four-year women’s colleges. The 
aims, objectives, and curricula included in both sets of catalogues 
were studied and the findings summarized. However, in the 
present paper we are concerned primarily with the statement of 
aims made by Catholic women’s colleges; therefore all the illus- 
trations are drawn from this set of catalogues. Also, we are con- 
cerned here with the aims and objectives of the college as a 
whole and not of individual departments or other subdivisions of 
the college curricula. Occasionally a catalogue included objec- 
tives at the beginning of the courses of study of each department. 
Sometimes these coincided and sometimes they were at variance 
with the objectives of the college as a whole. The resulting con- 
fusion is evident, so that only the objectives of the college as a 
whole are treated here. 

All of the Catholic college catalogues included in their opening 
pages a statement of aims, objectives, or ideals. Among the non- 
Catholic college group, there were 16 per cent that stated no 
aim nor objective. These colleges tended to be the older, better 
established, and larger institutions. The presumption is that the 
administrative groups in these colleges felt that the aims of the 
colleges were well enough known to need no further publication, 
and that they remained unchanged since last publication. 
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All of the Catholic women’s colleges included a religious objec- 
tive and, in most cases, listed it as the central or ultimate aim of 
the college. Only 34 per cent of the non-Catholic women’s col- 
leges included a religious objective. Where there was no religious 
objective mentioned in the catalogues of the non-Catholic col- 
leges, the central aim was couched in such phrases as “enrich- 
ment of personality,” “self-expression,” “self-activity,” “self- 
fulfillment,” “humane education,” “social usefulness,” “developed 
personality,” and education of the “womanly woman.” 

Our Catholic women’s colleges included a number of other 
items along with the religious motive, such as: 


The art of living purposefully. 

The art of being Christian. 

The art of being human. 

The art of being actively intelligent. 
The art of being intelligible. 

The art of social mindedness. 

The art of living graciously. 


The same idea is stated by another college, as follows: 


It (the college) owes its inception to the zeal of its founders to 
establish an institution where the spiritual, mental, and physical 
development of each student may serve as the foundation of a 
completely integrated personality, self-directive and self-reliant, 
well poised in her contacts with others, conscious of and inter- 
ested in the problems which concern the social group of which 


she is a part. 
In another catalogue is found a defense of woman’s dignity: 


The special aims of the college are: (1) To develop in the 
individual student a realization of her dignity as a woman. No 
honest observer of modern life can fail to note the sad results of 
the lowering of womanly standards in our generation. A con- 
scious effort is, therefore, made throughout the college course to 
bring about this attitude of appreciation on the part of the young 
woman. “That highest dignity is open to you if you will accept 
the highest duty. . . . Queens you must always be; queens to 
your lovers; queens to your husbands and sons; queens of higher 
mystery to the world beyond, which bows itself and will forever 
i sg aa myrtle crown and the stainless sceptre of woman- 


We are wondering if the general public, reading this statement 
of objectives, and not being familiar with Catholic thought and 


literature might not be confused by the symbols and misinterpret 
some of the ideas presented. 
Another catalogue states that, 


College is deeply rooted in that (Catholic) culture, and 
a center for its diffusion. A school for gentlefolk, it is patrician 
and Catholic. Were it not patrician it would not be truly Cath- 
olic. . . . In the Catholic scheme, function determines rank. In 
the Catholic tradition woman’s function is to embody the ideal. 
Obviously, she holds a corresponding rank. Being noble, she 
must live nobly. She must live nobly for our sake that we may 
be noble. Times change; in this there will be no ch . They 
err who think the age of knighthood past, chivalry dead, and 
Christian mnctine te as embodying the ideal, bereft of its in- 
spiring force. There will be an age of knighthood while there is 
an age of Catholic faith; while stands the Ancient Church, 
chivalry will stand. And, while Mary lives in Catholic hearts, 
just so long, up the steeps of honor, will Beatrice lead the way 
and Dante follow. 


Perhaps chivalry still exists in some sheltered corners of the 
earth. We hope so. But the contrast between this statement of 
objectives and the daily account of a world at war is very great 
and might lead to a misunderstanding of the objectives as 
stated. A world at war, where women and children are despoiled 
and shot down in the street, where thousands are being taught to 
admire another kind of chivalry and another type of Dante. 

One college stated its dynamic aim succinctly, as 

In founding College, the Society purposed to meet the 
growing demand for Catholic institutions where young women 


might pursue a liberal education founded upon Christian prin- 
ciples and directed to a Christian end. 


In trying to convey the idea of a distinctive type of education 
several colleges mention the past glory or erudition of the Socie- 
ties that founded them among their objectives. One or two take 
the occasion to commend themselves or their predecessors for 
self-sacrifice, scholarship, and labor. Such statements are easily 
misunderstood by readers not acquainted with the humbleness 
and unselfish objectives of the writers. Their unselfish point of 
view is better expressed by the colleges that included service to 
communal life among their objectives as in the following: 


To produce trained young women whose education is general 
and fundamentally cultural, whose attitudes and habits are 
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solidly Christian, and whose recognition of values fits them to 
live intelligently and to render unselfish service to their com- 
munities. 

Others put leadership as a primary objective of the college, as 
the following illustrates: 


The primary aim of College is to equip successive gen- 
erations of young women, through intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious training, for intelligent, well-poised living, for social and 
civic leadership, and for service to Church and State. 

. . in short, to develop intelligent Christian women who will 
be leaders in their community. 


There is considerable difference to be observed, between state- 
ments of objectives which include some type of vocational objec- 
tive, and those which do not. Among the Catholic colleges, 52 
per cent do not mention a vocational objective, and, among the 
non-Catholic colleges, 56 per cent do not mention a vocational 
objective. Hovever, these non-vocational statements of objec- 
tives do not mean that there are no vocational courses of study 
offered, either among the Catholic or non-Catholic colleges, as 
will be seen below: 


Catholic 


With vocational aim: 

Average 7 vocational courses of study 

Range from 1 to 15 vocational courses of study 
Without vocational aim: 

Average 5.6 vocational courses of study 

Range from 1 to 12 vocational courses of study 


Non-Catholic 


With vocational aim: 

Average 10 vocational courses of study 

Range from 6 to 18 vocational courses of study 
Without vocational aim: 

Average 5 vocational courses of study 

Range from 1 to 10 vocational courses of study 
With no aims given: 

Average 7 vocational courses of study 

Range from 0 to 12 vocational courses of study 


The attitude toward vocational objectives ranges from whole- 
hearted approval to ignorance. The following two illustrations 
express one point of view: 
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The college subordinates vocational and technical preparation 
to a liberal education: It emphasizes the value of broad intellec- 
tual interests, the ability to reason, the training of the intellect, 
in order that its graduate may take her rightful place in civil, 
social, and religious life. 

The objective is a libera] training, in the best acceptance of 
that word. It considers the academic approach to be preferable 
to the pws or vocational, thus retaining the best tradi- 
tions of the past . The collegiate course is not considered an 
estranged unit. The ‘articulation with the secondary training is 
absolutely concatenated at the expense of the rejection of what 
might be, with another curriculum, a very desirable clientele. 


And the following illustrations might be said to express the point 
of view of vocational apologists: 


Because of the exigencies of modern times, the curriculum has 
need of being broadened so as to include the scientific, profes- 
sional, and commercial studies which man needs to fit him for 
life in our day. 

In exception to these general aims, the college has permitted 
courses leading to occupational ends. 

College aims at the complete development of the young 
women attending the college. . . . The recreational, social, civic, 
and occupational interests of the students are given ample exer- 
cise without being allowed to encroach on the intellectual. 


Other statements of objectives in ignoring the aim of a life 
work do not do justice to the breadth of vocational curricula 
which they offer, as may be seen from the illustrations below: 


True to this heritage the college has been maintained as a 
liberal arts institution. It seeks to instill in its students a funda- 
mental appreciation of the classics, a comprehensive knowledge 
of the humanities, and an understanding of aesthetic ideals, as 

expressed in the arts. 

swAbility to think, the application of the scientific method to 
investigation and research, and the consideration of these as tools 
for advanced studies after graduation from college, is fostered by 
the program in natural sciences. (Offers five vocational courses 
of study.) 

Founded upon the fundamental principles that education is 
the development of the entire being, and that higher faculties 
should receive higher development and should control all else, 

College intends to form solid intellects and characters of 

uine refinement. Thus the college stands opposed to super- 
cial knowledge, to paganism, and to veneered culture. It fosters 
respect for the heritage of the past, a critical attitude toward 
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theory, and logical thinking based on Christian principles. 
(Offers four vocational courses of study.) 

The first aim of the College of is to make you think. 
That is what liberal means; . . . You will study the best that 
has been known and thought in the world. You will integrate 
this mass of information. You will form generalization. You 
will think. Since Man’s intellect is his highest gift, its develop- 
ment is the greatest human good man can possess. But you do 
not develop intellectually in a physical, social, and religious 
vacuum. . . . A liberal education does not train you for a pro- 
fession. But you will be enormously benefitted for any profes- 
sion you choose. (Offers nine vocational courses of study.) 


However, a goodly number of the Catholic colleges approach 
the problem of training their students for a life work directly as 
is shown by the quotations below: 


The College assumes that the typical student whom it accepts 
is looking forward to a career either in a profession or in the 
world of business. It therefore allows her to include in her pro- 
gram some pre-professional training currently considered as basic 
to some one of these careers, but it also assumes that many of its 
graduates will sooner or later be confronted with the responsi- 
bilities of home-making. In either case it believes that the only 
dependable training for her, the only training really basic, is an 
education which will make her capable of adapting herself to the 
unpredictable requirements which are always arising in a dy- 
namic, swiftly changing society. (Offers four vocational courses 
of study.) 

The purpose of the college is to offer to young women that 
training in the arts and sciences, in philosophy and religion 
which will enable them to enter the field of their chosen work 
thoroughly equipped, and to conduct themselves therein with 
credit and even with distinction. (Offers four vocational courses 
of study.) 

The Modern World offers to the college graduate an increasing 
number of vocations—vocations progressively higher in the or- 
ganization of modern life, and affording special opportunities to 
the college trained woman. (Offers study in fourteen fields of 
vocational work.) 

It is the aim of College to arrange its liberal arts courses 
so that a broad cultural foundation in the first two years may be 
combined with specialized training for a life work in the Junior 
and Senior years. (Offers study in nine vocational fields.) 
College insists on a sound and fundamental training 
that is five-fold in character; namely, religious, intellectual, so- 
cial, physical and occupational. (Offers study in seven voca- 
tional fields.) 
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Several statements of vocational objectives indicate the value 
of such objectives as significant to the individual’s personal 
development, economic independence, and security: 


To focus attention on vocational training as a preparation for 
one’s personal adjustment. 
. . and develops its students to be spiritually and economi- 
cally independent in a changing world. 
Thus a student may prepare to pursuade graduate studies, to 
enter professional schools, to seek immediately economic inde- 
pendence in. ... (Several occupations.) 


into the fields of special vocational objectives. It trains women 

to be gentlewomen first, and then it prepares them according to 

their special interests to carry their own economic load in society 

through the vocations of .. . 

_ The Division of Professional Education makes practical use of 
the student’s knowledge by applying it to skills underlying 

economic security. 


Still other statements of vocational objectives look toward the 
service their graduates can render society through a vocation: 


The purpose of the college is to develop in young women the 
faculties that will enable them to direct their own lives in such a 
way that they may attain the ultimate end of their being; to 
equip them with the means of rendering service to others. To 
guide them in the choice of a life work and to give them the 
fundamental preparation for this work. 

To give the young woman who desires it, a broad and thorough 
preparation for those professions and vocations open to women, 
so that later on she may engage in the work of the world happily 
and with maximum usefulness. 

The graduate of College is to be a woman rich in in- 
tellectual interests and capable of making a full and generous 
contribution to the world’s work, .. . 

The purpose of the college, in general, is to collaborate in the 
transmission of culture—Catholic and secular; to help young 
women acquire the ability to make satisfactory adjustment to 
modern living; and to surround them with opportunities for the 
development of all their powers to ‘the end that they may make 
a vital contribution to the life of their time. 


Several colleges not only expressed clear vocational objectives 
for the college as a whole but also put specific cultural and voca- 
tional objectives at the beginning of each subject matter field. 


College carries forward its general cultural program . 


In all the vocational objectives stated there is an emphasis on 
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the professional fields, some going so far as to refer to “callings 
worthy of college graduates” but include in their course of study 
preparation for occupations for which college graduation is not 
required. 

In spite of the statements of objectives to the contrary, it is 
clear from a study of the actual courses of study listed in the 
catalogues that Catholic women’s colleges in the United States 
are practical as well as inspirational. From the opening of the 
first school for girls in the United States in New Orleans in 1727, 
Catholic education for women has been conscious of the need for 
preparing women for the practical aspects of living. 

In the first Catholic schools for girls they taught sewing and 
knitting, embroidering in gold and silver, the making of various 
kinds of lace, artificial flowers, geography, astronomy, domestic 
economy, bookkeeping, music, and polite literature along with 
religion and mythology. 

In 1942 the vocational curricula have different headings and 
names of courses to meet the new needs of women but essentially 
the work is the same,—that of preparing Catholic women leaders 
in fields of worthy endeavor. We have listed below the voca- 
tional courses of study in the Catholic and non-Catholic women’s 
colleges by percentages in order of frequency in the Catholic 
colleges. 


VocaTIonaL Curricutar In 90 CarHoxic AND 50 Non-Carnotic WomEN’s 
In THE Unirep Srares 


Percentage 


Non- 

Course of Study Cath. Cath. 
Education ............. 100 90 Accounting ............. 3 610 
74 90 Pre. Pharmacy .......... 

ome Making ......... upatio erapy . 
63 48 Salesmanship ........... 0 6 
Medical Technol ... 0 4 0 8 
Dietetics and Foods ...... 7 es | Landscape, horticulture 
Nursing and Pre-nursing 34 38 and iculture ....... 0 14 
Pre-medical ........... 54 Church leadership work . 0 12 
Librarian (pre & school) 27 30 Pre. Architecture ....... a>. 
Journaliom ......:..... 16 Civilian Piloting ........ 
General Business ...... 24 30 Personnel work ......... 0 «68 
Pre Social Work ....... 24 «28 > welfare and guid- 
Clothing Occupation... 22 20 amce ................. 0 
General Home Ec. .... ll 0 Commercial and Indus- 
010 10 6 trial design ........... 
Interior Decoration ..... 4 8 Pre. Engineering ....... » 2 
Speech and Radio ...... 3 : 


Pre. Dentistry .......... 3 


Percentage 
h. 
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One other aspect of vocational objectives seemed important to 
us. It was found that, of the 44 Catholic women’s colleges (48 
per cent of the whole group) who included vocational objectives 
in the aims of the college, there were only ten or less than one- 
fourth of the group that mentioned home making as a vocational 
objective. This means that only 12 per cent of the total group 
of Catholic women’s colleges of the United States listed home 
making as one of their objectives. Among the fifty non-Catholic 
women’s colleges only 4 per cent mentioned home making as an 
objective. The following are illustrations of the Catholic point 
of view when stated: 

Second special aim of college. To provide a continuous and 
consistent training in the fine art of homemaking, .. . 

Vocational education in the college is planned in view of the 

ial needs and openne of women in the modern world. 


e courses in the home economics prepare students to become 
home-makers. 


Seven other Catholic women’s colleges mentioned home or 
family life incidentally in their statement of objectives as in the 
case of one college which states that it prepares girls “to occupy 
with becoming grace woman’s proper place in the Christian 
home,” or as in another case, “The college strives to prepare 
young women for Christian family life.” One college says, “The 
young woman at the College of is trained to safeguard 
and maintain mental and physical health as a preparation for 
homemaking and for motherhood,” and another states that home- 
making finds “a solid foundation in the Liberal Arts Course.” 
These, however, are not clear statements of training for the work 
of the housewife and mother which are highly skilled occupations 
today requiring many skills and much concrete information to 
be carried on successfully. 

Sixty-five per cent of the Catholic and 56 per cent of the non- 
Catholic women’s colleges had home economics departments. The 
courses of study in these departments are summarized below. 


Home Economics Courses or Stupy 


Per cent having courses 
Curricular Catholic Non-Catholic 


making 
Vocational foods 
Vocational clothing 
general courses 
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The following summary of individual coures is also enlight- 
ening: 


Home Economics Courses 1n Women’s 
Courses of Study Courses of Study Number 


200 Human Relations ........ 25 
22 ~=Retail Clothing ........... 6 
Home Management ...... 99 Retail Foods ............. 5 
Interior Decoration ....... 74 4 
Home Economics Edu- 2 
aie 65 Bride’s General ........... 2 
Child Development ....... 49 RSS ree 1 
Consumer Buying ........ 29 


We conclude our study of the aims, objectives, and curricula 
of the Catholic Women’s Colleges in the United States, as indi- 
cated by the catalogues of those institutions, with the definite 
conviction that they do not give a true picture of the colleges. 
We know from actual contact with a considerable number of the 
institutions that the picture is very much out of focus in several 
respects. First, we think that none would deny that all of the 
Catholic women’s colleges have as their central aim the direction 
and development of Christian womanhood. All have in mind a 
whole person—not a few facts of personality. Whether ex- 
pressed in their aims and objectives or not, we are sure that this 
is true of each and every Catholic woman’s college. We regret 
only that the casual reader of the catalogue should not see this — 
truer picture. 

Second, all of the Catholic women’s colleges prepare for one or 
more vocations and therefore have a vocational objective either 
as part of the general or as a supplementary aim of the college. 
The following table shows the prevalence of vocational courses of 
study and substantiates our claim that the catalogues of Catholic 
women’s colleges do not do justice to the colleges when they too 
modestly refrain from indicating the breadth of opportunities 
offered: 


4 
% 


Third, although only 12 per cent of the Catholic women’s col- 
leges include homemaking as an aim of the college in their cata- 
logues, we doubt if this is truly representative. Our experience 
with Catholic women’s colleges and their faculties leads us to 
believe that they place marriage and motherhood next to the 
Religious in the vocational scheme of life. Yet a casual reader 
of the catalogues would think the Catholic women’s colleges are 
more interested in professional fields than in motherhood because 


of the greater number of courses in those fields. 

In all fairness, then, should not the writers of the catalogues 
of the Catholic women’s colleges review their work and strive to 
give us a truer picture of the breadth, understanding, and the 
true greatness of the work of the Catholic women’s colleges in 
the United States? 


A. LEONARD. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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NEW YORK’S CATHOLIC ACTIVITY SCHOOL 


The Activity Program which was introduced throughout the 
first three grades of the New York City public schools in 
September of 1942 is engaging considerable attention from Amer- 
ican educators and has directed renewed interest to a New York 
Catholic parochial school which has been operating eight grades 
on the Activity Program since 1936. 

The plan employed at present at the Corpus Christi School in 
New York City is not a radical departure from usual activity 
programs; it is rather a skillful blending of the best practices 
used elsewhere modified in the light of experience and the 
school’s peculiar needs. There, as in other schools, the Activity 
method means a practice which stresses the active participation 
of the pupils in the learning process. It is designed to permit 
an orderly informality in the classroom, and it emphasizes the 
value of cooperative endeavor among the pupils. In place of 
conventional hours or periods, projects and problems are pro- 
posed as the units of student work, and an attempt is constantly 
made to have the class-work stem, wherever possible, from the 
children’s interests, without at the same time sacrificing an over- 
all planning of action demanded by curriculum values and by 
prudent economy of time. The division between “curricular” 
and “extra-curricular” activities, which often has had the effect 
of destroying the educational qualities of the latter, is removed, 
and provision is made for as many forms of student government 
as possible. 

The plan as it is working out at Corpus Christi is still ex- 
plicitly in the experimental stage; the authorities at the school 
would be the last to claim that they have the final answer to 
the many problems which face teachers and administrators in 
either the Activity or the conventional schools. Undoubtedly 
- some of the innovations which they are helping to introduce will 
not meet with the approval of all members of the profession; in 
a number of these cases, the Activity position may perhaps 
prove impractical; in «thers, time may demonstrate that the 
Corpus Christi way was right and that the dissenters were 
wrong. In any case, the prospect that one might discover in 
this situation suggestions worthy of adoption in one’s own 
school, as well as the fact that the present program has been 
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in operation there for almost seven years, would seem to justify 
at least an impartial investigation of the program. 

Long before the Activity Program was conceived, there was 
a conventional parochial school in the Corpus Christi parish, but 
with the passing of years the old school building became too 
small for the demands made upon it, and in 1935 the pastor, 
Father George Ford, decided that since a new school would have 
to be built, it might as well be designed to accommodate the 
modern educational methods in which he had long been in- 
terested. When the new building rose on the old site, it econ- 
omically provided room for an auditorium (now doubling as a 
gymnasium) on the basement level; for the parish church itself 
in the space of the first and second floors; for the school class- 
rooms, offices, library and work-rooms on the next three floors; 
and for a convent to house the Sisters of the teaching staff on 
the top floor. The roof was designed to provide a recreation 
area for the younger children, and, incidentally, offers them an 
interesting view of the city, overlooking Morningside and River- 
side Drives, in the vicinity of Columbia University and Grant’s 
Tomb. 

The new school was opened in September, 1936, under the 
direction of the Dominican Sisters of the Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, 
community. It rapidly acquired an enrollment of about five 
hundred pupils, although, had Father Ford permitted all applica- 
tions to be accepted, the school could have doubled its popula- 
tion. From the very beginning, however, he wisely insisted that 
classes be limited to about thirty pupils in a section. 

In its nature, of course, the school is first and foremost a 
Catholic school; it is staffed by teaching Sisters; its curriculum 
provides for regular religious instruction under the direction of 
the parish priests; the devotional life of the children is fostered 
by prayers in common, and on certain days by attendance at 
Mass and at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament; by selected 
readings designed to assist them in becoming intelligent Catholic 
men and women; and lastly, by an all-pervading Catholic 
atmosphere in which the children live in class-time and out of 
it, and which, it is hoped, will so influence their behavior that 
they will one day fully merit the title: Catholic ladies and 
gentlemen. 

The school is coeducational and is free to all members of the 
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parish, although a small tuition charge is made for children who 
are admitted from outside the parish. Every effort is made to 
establish and maintain genuinely helpful teacher-parent rela- 
tions through quarterly interviews and through general con- 
ferences which are held from time to time to discuss topics of 
common interest and to consider modifications of policy. At 
the personal interview, the teacher presents to the parent an 
oral report on the child’s progress, and, if a problem is offered 
by the child’s behavior or scholastic achievement, an opportunity 
is thus provided for parent and teacher to work out a solution 
jointly. This system makes many more demands on the time 
and patience of the teachers than the older “report-card” method, 
but, according to the school authorities, the parents have given 
the plan their unanimous approval. Thus a kind of indirect 
guidance is operated in a most effective way, but direct guidance, 
especially of an educational nature, has its place, too. In this 
connection, it has been found advisable to divide some of the 
lower grades on the basis of ability, but this division, for obvious 
psychological reasons, is not made known to the pupils or to 
the parents. 

To give the school a freer hand in its experimental work, the 
State Board of Education in Albany released it from the Regents’ 
requirements, but it is still responsible for the Diocesan cur- 
riculum. This latter obligation is met through an Activity 
approach wherever possible and with the addition of as much 
of the general Activity program as is practical in the time 
available. Group projects which require the skills and knowl- 
edge acquired in the various classes are introduced on appro- 
priate levels. Murals and debates are features of every grade 
and class; educational visits to industrial and civic objectives are 
arranged for the upper grades; individual grades undertake the 
responsibility of conducting a school newspaper (one copy— 
typed and posted on a bulletin board); a school bank in which 
actual deposits and withdrawals are made daily; an up-to-date 
“where-to-go” bulletin which lists interesting exhibits and 
activities taking place in the city and gives directions how to 
reach them from the school; a school store with a small but 
intriguing stock-in-trade; a school library which is not only 
staffed (under the direction of professional librarians) by pupils, 
but which also provides pupil-lecturers who go about from class 
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to class delivering oral descriptions of new accessions and mak- 
seasonal suggestions on other books available. 

The “three R’s” receive adequate attention along with 
history and other “conventional” subjects, but the school 
authorities are convinced that music, art and dancing impart 
values for the child’s general formation which have been hitherto 
underestimated and therefore they assign these subjects regular 
places in the curriculum with time proportionate to their im- 
portance. In order that the physical development of the children 
shall not be neglected in the school’s crowded city location, 
regular exercise classes are conducted in the gym for all of the 
older children, while the younger ones have play periods on the 
roof area. 

Naturally, the physical aspects of the school have the readiest 
appeal for parents and visitors. One has no difficulty under- 
standing this when one stands at the entrance of a classroom 
and sees how adroitly color has been made to contribute to an 
ideal school “atmosphere.” Yet, from an administrator’s stand- 
point, the manner in which this effect was produced was es- 
sentially simple. Designing the room was evidently a question of 
proper approach; the walls and furniture had been looked at 
through the eyes of one planning the painting of a home. This 
was to be a children’s room, a sunny, happy room, and it was 
painted accordingly: bright, pastel tints on walls, tables, chairs 
and piano. The result is a place pleasant to live in and to work 
in; an improvement on the modern institutionalized classroom, 
and poles removed from the bleak, old-styled schoolrooms that 
remind one of the interior of a country railroad station. 

At Corpus Christi the class furniture is movable. This 
practice, which is common to many modern schools, is based 
upon the view that anyone—child or adult—will give better 
attention and will do better work at ease in an agreeable situa- 
tion than he would if uncomfortable or under a strain. Instead 
of desks in the conventional sense, the pupils have tables of 
generous proportions which provide plenty of room for piled 
books and spread papers. One must admit that this is a luxury 
not always granted even to graduate students! 

In many of the classrooms small sections are railed off which 
serve as “study labs” or, if you prefer, little reference libraries 
or reading spaces. Here, while one group of the class is engaged 
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in one occupation, the members of another may be doing extra 
reading or working together on a group assignment. The fact 
that it is a different place from the pupil’s regular one ap- 
parently has an appeal for the child and causes assignments for 
that area to become highly desirable. 

Discussions constitute a popular form of learning among the 
older children at Corpus Christi. The teacher announces a 
date and time for a future discussion, then prepares the ground 
by preliminary talks and by indicating pertinent books and 
articles available in the class or school library. Certain pupils 
are made explicitly responsible for key points in the discussion, 
and the interest of the rest of the class is enlisted by inviting 
them to propose challenging questions to be introduced during 
the discussion period. When the discussion time arrives, the 
teacher deftly seeks to involve the reticent members of the class 
in the debates which arise, and, at the same time, makes tactful 
efforts to restrain the zeal of the more voluble. The period is 
never allowed to degenerate into a battle of rhetoric; it is 
primarily an exposition of fact, and the teacher preserves it as 
such. On the teacher’s part, it requires planning ahead of 
time to insure a supply of topics that will be at once useful, 
related to the matter, and interesting; it requires real skill to 
guide and inspire the discussion without at the same time 
dominating it; but better-than-ordinary results repay the 
teacher for her better-than-ordinary efforts. 

It may be noted in passing that the term “teacher” is used 
without apology at Corpus Chrisit, since it is apparently very 
clear in the minds of everyone there that the teacher is a teacher 
primarily, and not to be considered just another playmate or 
an equal of the pupils, although a good teacher does, of course, 
have the qualities of a good companion, too. The school 
administrators feel that the teacher should continue to be rec- 
ognized by her pupils as the older one, the superior one, the 
one with authority. They fear that at times there may be a lack 
of intellectual sincerity in those classroom situations wherein the 
teacher professes to be “just one of the class working out a 
problem shoulder to shoulder with her pupils.” Now and then, 
they feel, a technique resembling this may be desirable; but 
sustained, it becomes educational make-believe. 

It is difficult to predict what influence the Corpus Christi ex- 
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periment will have on future practice, especially in Catholic 
schools. Certain aspects of the program would seem to render 
any widespread adoption of the plan at this time out of the 
question. It would appear, for instance, that small classes are 
an essential condition for the successful conduct of such a school. 
Then, too, the pupils under this regime must be trained in it 
from the start; investigations have shown that good results have 
not followed when older children, educated for several years in 
a conventional school, were transferred to the Activity Program. 
Perhaps it is necessary, moreover, for the school to be free from 
the obligation of accepting problem children. Finally, there 
must be a constant and adequate supply of specially trained 
and particularly able teachers who have the rare combination 
of patience, alertness and vision necessary for experimental 
workers. 
Davw R. Duniaan, 8.J. 


Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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“I’M NOT A SLACKER” 


[Editor's Note: This article, prepared by a recent graduate, 
contains information about the wartime program of Ma ve 
College, Detroit, Michigan. It is published as an example of 
what Catholic colleges are doing in the war effort.) 

I have lived the greatest part of my college life—three years 
of it—in time of war. As a sophomore, I witnessed the nation- 
wide registration for Selective Service; I saw my friends being 
called to the service of their country. In my junior year came 
Pearl Harbor, December 7, the President’s declaration of war. 
I am now a senior. I am about to be graduated from Mary- 
grove College, Detroit, Michigan. 

The diploma I will receive will carry with it all the value, 
significance and importance of a normal degree granted in 
peacetime—PLUS an added knowledge and experience gained 
from a comprehensive defense and war program carried on by 
Marygrove College since 1940. 

This is my answer to the question asked so often in the past 
three years: Can an educational institution continue its educa- 
tional program, fulfill its educational responsibilities, and still 
make a contribution to the war effort? 

I cannot answer “yes” for all colleges. But from my own 
personal experience I can answer for one. Marygrove College 
students are receiving a complete, full-fledged, peacetime educa- 
tion, while making a significant and worth-while contribution to 
the war. 

I entered college in September, 1939. Rumblings of war were 
in the distance—but they were in the distance. Our lives were 
not touched; our land was secure. The normal way of living, 
the American way of life, would not, could not be disrupted 
by war. 

The fall of 1940 was different. The President had called for 
Selective Service; registration began in October. The govern- 
ment undertook the task of nation-wide defense. 

The colleges of the country were immediately “on the spot.” 
They began studying their own programs to estimate their own 
efficiency. Marygrove, through a survey issued by the American 
Association of University Women, attempted to get a complete 
picture of the services women could render in the national emer- 
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gency. When completed, the survey showed that Marygrove 
College, through its regular courses and extra-curricular pro- 
gram, was fitting its students to function efficiently in a number 
of fields other than the one for which they were preparing pro- 
fessionally. In other words, we, as students, were receiving 


an education for complete living which would enable us to serve 


in war as well as in peace. 

“Well begun is half done.” Certainly this well-rounded edu- 
cational and extra-curricular program of peacetime was a sound, 
substantial foundation on which to build a more comprehensive 
defense education program which would meet both immediate 
and long-range needs. It was based on the conviction that col- 
leges can best prepare their students for service by maintaining 
their basic programs of study and making only necessary adapta- 
tions in specific courses. This was in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the National College and University Defense 
Committee. 

The spring semester, 1941, saw the program well under way at 
our college. All students were enrolled in courses that stressed 
the role of women in a democracy, their specific contributions 
and responsibilities. 

In Seminar groups, juniors and seniors from different depart- 
ments did research in related fields of interest which were vital 
to national defense. Students studied the principles: and prob- 
lems of marketing, defense organization and activities in the 
fields of science, the place of the arts in the defense program, 
the functions of propaganda agencies, and the influence, con- 
tributions and duties of American women in the emergency. 

As a sophomore, in the Open Forum groups, I learned the 
principles of democracy, the structure of our democratic govern- 
ment, the meaning and scope of the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. 

The college was looking ahead. It was teaching us to be in- 
formed citizens, so that we would be better citizens. We were 
receiving an education in war which will continue to reap its 
effects for years to come. 

But was there anything more tangible being done—something 
that was filling the immediate needs of our country? Yes, very 
definitely. By February, 1941, Marygrove had formed a unit of 
the American Red Cross. Knitting became the “rage,” as 135 
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students took to knitting one, purling two for the cause. Sweat- 
ers for women, children and army men were completed. 

At the same time, the entire student body collected magazines 
and newspapers to be sent to the men in nearby Camp Custer 
and Selfridge Field, as well as to the local Knights of Columbus. 
When we totaled the figures for the year of 1940-41, we found 
that we had sent 4,931 copies to the men in service. 

A Mass Kit, purchased by the students, was sent to an army 
chaplain. The linens were made by a group of students as their 
extra-curricular activity in the war effort. In April, these same 
students sent a box containing 61 pieces of altar linens to the 
Chaplains’ Aid Association, in answer to an urgent appeal. Dur- 
ing the same month, prayer books—one thousand of them—song 
and hymn cards, and copies of the Baltimore Catechism were 
mailed to other army camps. 

Other students were gaining valuable experience for com- 
munity service by working with the underprivileged and handi- 
capped. The girls bathed babies, conducted recreational pro- 
grams, assisted doctors in the clinics, and entertained little 
“brothers” and “sisters” in nearby orphan homes. This work, 
which was entirely voluntary, was done in four community 
centers, four orphanages and two hospitals. 

I was only a sophomore then, but, as I recall, my classmates 
and I knew very well what we were doing and why we were 
doing it. We were making very definite contributions to the 
defense of our country. In turn, war gave a new meaning and 
significance to our work. There was an added something—a new 
spirit, a new determination to learn and to do. 

In spite of ali the war talk and effort, we as a nation were 
still at peace. The class of 1941 had a peacetime graduation. 
But conditions changed rapidly. When I returned to college as 
a junior in the fall of that year, war was much more imminent. 
The defense activities of the previous year continued along the 
same lines—until Pearl Harbor. 

I do not think that any student who was present at the spe- 
cial convocation called by the president of our college on De- 
cember 9, 1941, will forget the occasion. We determined, then, 
to do two jobs—to continue our education and increase our con- 
tribution to the war. 

“Our country is at war and we American women must pledge 
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ourseves to the defense of our country,” our president declared 
at that assembly. Work, sacrifice, and prayer were outlined as 
the three great responsibilities of American women. 

Marygrove was “all-out” in her war efforts. To meet the 
added demands of a country at war, the college again widened 
its program. Victory courses were added to the curriculum. 
The college instituted an acceleration program, whereby stu- 
dents, for the duration, might complete the normal course in 
three years. The Seminar and Open Forum groups continued 
their intensive study. 

The non-credit Victory Courses were given once a week to stu- 
dents, their mothers, alumnae, and high school seniors, for a 
14-week period. The classes, conducted by the faculty and 
other members of the college personnel, were offered in thirty- 
five different fields. 

We enjoyed those Victory Courses—and learned a lot from 
them. We could choose what we wanted to take, and, although 
attendance was not obligatory, very few absences were noted. 

Some of the girls changed flat tires as part of their training 
in Emergency Motor Aid. Others learned how to develop and 
print pictures in the photography course. Students with an 
inclination towards things scientific enrolled in the courses in 
laboratory aid in either biology or chemistry. 

We all did something—advertising, poster making, public 
speaking and radio for the publicity-minded; occupational 
therapy, puppetry, scout leaders’ training and recreational lead- 
ership for others who liked to work with groups. Beginners in 
knitting and crocheting were introduced to the intricacies of the 
needle and hook. Sewing—the remaking, mending and altering 
of clothes—child care, home nursing, and crafts were selected 
by many other students. The course in first aid proved popular, 
while many of our mothers took nutrition. Students with a 
knowledge of Spanish translated and studied current articles 
in that language. In fact, the courses offered covered prac- 
tically every field from emergency (large quantity) cookery to 
clerical work. 

Still other classes took the form of study groups for the dis- 
cussion of current problems. These were in the fields of history, 
geography, economics, mathematics (statistics), sociology, 
music and art. 
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All this was in addition to our regular course, which had now 
become an accelerated program. However, the regular four- 
year program is also being maintained for those who can thus 
render the best service to the country. 

There is no essential difference between accelerating and non- 
accelerating students; that is, they follow the same program in 
curricular and extra-curricular affairs. The “accelerators” 
merely complete their work in less time. They thereby miss out 
on some of the “extras,” such as sports and social functions; 
but the important thing is that the same quantity and quality 
of work is required of both groups. It would be extremely in- 
jurious to those accelerating if requirements were changed, be- 
cause they would thereby be handicapped in the performance 
of the post-war service expected of college graduates. 

Last year was my first venture into Seminar. The purpose 
of this course has always been to help us, the students, to see 
our own major fields as an integral part of life as a whole. In 
four semesters we make contacts with four or more other major 
fields related to our own. We discuss common problems and 
learn the practical philosophic, moral, and religious implica- 
tions of the sciences and arts, which, studied in themselves, 
appear to be isolated subjects disconnected from the whole. 

But now new meaning was given to these subjects; they now 
incorporate some phase pertaining to current problems. To- 
gether with biologists, chemists, economics students, and those 
in my major field of journalism, we discussed chemurgy, its 
effect and contribution to the war effort. 

In the second semester journalists and history majors dis- 
cussed the question of international peace. We studied past 
efforts; we criticized proposed plans; we learned the principles, 
the pattern that the next peace should follow. 

In the Open Forum the sophomores, besides studying the prin- 
ciples of democracy, investigated the professions open to college- 
trained women, placing special emphasis on the occupations of 
practical use during the present war. 

But we at Marygrove believe in doing—even while we are 
learning. Twenty-five students volunteered their time after 
school to assist at the USO Club in Center Line, Michigan— 
some 8 miles from the college. The club is operated by the 
National Catholic Community Service for war workers and their 
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families. The girls conducted classes in cooking, music, dra- 
matics, puppetry, social dancing, piano, arts and crafts, draw- 
ing, painting, pottery and art appreciation. 

Another activity along the line of “doing” was the program 
“College and Victory Go Hand in Hand,” given in the audi- 
torium of Station WWJ, The Detroit News. The Marygrove 
plan of cooperation with national defense was the theme. 

When we talk about college and war at Marygrove, we stu- 
dents like to recount the tale of what happened around exam 
time last May. The graduation date, originally set for early 
June, was moved to May 21, to allow for a longer summer 
semester. This necessitated our taking those dreaded “finals” 
in a few very crowded days. In fact, many of us were taking 
four and five examinations in one day. But the seniors and 
sophomores think they topped everything. After taking tests 
all day Friday, some until 5 o’clock, they attended the annual 
Soph-Senior Ball that night—a Big Affair in Graduation Week— 
and then got up to take English and Philosophy tests at 8 o’clock 
the next morning—Saturday! This matter of an 8 o’clock exam 
after a dance is not of tremendous importance, but the spirit 
with which the whole thing was done proves that Marygrove 
girls are training to take the bigger sacrifices in stride. 

During the summer, twenty-one students participated in the 
accelerated program. Many more took “enricher” courses to 
aid them in their major field. The number speeding up their 
course will probably increase within this year. 

We are seniors now—the 120 of us who have managed to 
weather the usual storms of college life plus the added wartime 
difficulties—and the temptations of high-paying war jobs. But 
none of us are sorry we stayed to the finish. We are finding out 
that this education we are receiving in war adds to the value of 
our education. In other words, the things we are doing as part 
of the war program will stand us in good stead all our lives. 
This will became clearer as I outline our program for this, my 
senior year. 

Our biggest student activity is the Victory Commission, or- 
ganized under the college unit of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students. We have a “four-front” campaign 
which consists of Physical Fitness, Conservation, War Stamps 
and Nutrition. Our activity is much more than vocal. We 
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walk the campus at noon, in step; we attend calisthenics classes; 
we check our activities on individual charts and total them up— 
as proof that we mean what we say. We sell war stamps—and 
bonds—every Tuesday and Wednesday. Already we have topped 
the quota we set. We go around turning off lights not in use, 
and after school we shut off the heat in the classrooms. As a 
further conservation contribution, students residing in the Hall 
are saving their bits of soap and turning them in for salvage. 
And woe betide the girl who leaves a leaf of lettuce or a speck 
of butter on her plate! Just now, we are searching our closets 
and drawers for old silk and nylon hose to contribute to our 
stocking salvage drive. To keep the students from forgetting 
any phase of the Victory Program, even for an hour, an ingenious 
publicity committee keeps the bulletin boards all over the school 
filled with clever, telling posters. 

We have opened two more fronts—spiritual and mental fitness. 
We have started a Bank of Grace, in which we enter the names 
of relatives and friends in the service for whom we want the 
students to pray. We become donors to the Bank of Grace by 
offering Masses, prayers, and sacrifices for the boys. Every 
Tuesday a special Victory Mass is celebrated; every Friday we 
say a Victory rosary. 

Under mental fitness, we are trying to become better citizens 
by being better-informed citizens. As a part of the plan, we 
are making a study of the Papal Peace Plan, and comparing it 
to the Atlantic Charter. We are struggling to get all the argu- 
ments against the false “isms” at our fingertips, so that we will 
know the auswers when asked. We are thoughtfully reading 
papers and periodicals. We are doing our daily work just a 
little bit better than we ever did before. 

There is a lot of childish laughter sounding in the Marygrove 
corridors these days. It comes from the nursery school opened 
by the college to train students to become nursery school direc- 
tors. Twenty-two students, working under the direction of the 
Department of Psychology, work with the children, who range 
from three to five years. In Detroit, busy with war work, there 
is a real need for trained nursery school directors. 

Last semester again the Seminars in fundamental relations 
continued to stress the war angle. The Language departments 
considered the development of literature in wartime. Art, His- 
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tory and Music majors discussed the fine arts in their relation to 
American History and their present status in this country. 
Juniors and seniors in Biology, Chemistry and Sociology inquired 
into the government’s responsibility and provisions for public 
health. A study of investment methods and insurance and the 
principles underlying investment of capital was made by stu- 
dents in Economics and Mathematics. Journalists and Home 
Economists considered the State and Family and their mutual 
rights and duties in wartime. 

This January, we seniors said good-bye to five of our class- 
mates—the first graduates of the college under the new accelera- 
tion program. They will return Graduation Week to take part 
in the traditional ceremonies and to receive their degrees. At 
the same time, eight accelerating juniors became first-semester 
seniors; they will be graduated next August. 

Yes, we at Marygrove are finding this war is an education— 
even while we are receiving our formal college education. We 
who are still in college are fortunate to be receiving this educa- 
tion in our youth. We are learning now what we should have 
learned before. 

What is our education in war teaching us? Democracy is the 
first lesson. Our study of its principles, the Constitution, our 
history is giving background today to the better citizens of 
tomorrow. Our conservation program—the food, paper, light 
and heat we are saving in this war year—will make us more 
careful in the future. The lesson of conservation is one that 
we as Americans needed badly to learn. The matter of health, 
physical fitness and better nutrition should certainly carry over 
into our lives later—to our own benefit. Spiritually, the war is 
bringing us closer to God. It is teaching us who know Him, to 
increase that knowledge and hence our love. In pain and sor- 
row, others are turning to Him for the first time. 

What we are doing now, we should have done before. The 
lessons war is teaching us are hard to learn, like every other les- 
son worth learning, but their value in bettering our lives, and 
thereby the national life, is inestimable. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that war had to be our teacher, but 
the lessons we have learned will not be easily forgotten after our 
graduation from war to victory and peace. We must carry over 
democracy, good citizenship, cooperation, conservation, spiritual, 
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physical, and mental fitness from the classroom of war to the 
peacetime thereafter. 

And I and my classmates are determined to do just that. Our 
education at Marygrove—our wartime education at Marygrove 
—has prepared us to do that. That is why we at Marygrove 
can answer “yes” to the question with which I started. 

Yes, an educational institution can continue its educational 
program, fulfill its educational responsibilities and still make a 
contribution to the war effort. 

Auics THerese 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
GREGORIAN CHANT RECORDINGS 


A new series of Gregorian Chant records has been published 
by the Catholic Education Press. The singers are the clerical 
students of the advanced class in Gregorian Chant of the De- 
partment of Music at the Catholic University of America. The 
result does great credit to Sister Mary Agnesine, who has directed 
their studies. The voices are well trained, and the ensemble 
leaves little to be desired. The rhythm and phrasing are modeled 
after that of Solesmes, and it is not too high praise to say that, 
since the appearance of the recordings made by the Monks of 
Solesmes some years ago, no other records have given us such a 
satisfactory rendition of the liturgical chant. If any criticism 
were to be made, it might be directed toward the text, which 
occasionally lacks the clarity so important to a perfect rendition. 
On the whole, however, the University is to be congratulated 
upon this rendition, and lovers of the liturgical chant as well 
as students will enjoy, in this series, correct and beautiful models 
of the ancient melodies of the Church. For the convenience of 
students, a pamphlet accompanies the Records which gives the 
text of each piece in Latin and English, with page references 
to the Liber Usualis. The Conductor is Justine Ward. 

There are three twelve-inch, double-faced records, of which 
two are devoted to Holy Week Music and the third is given, on 
one side, to the Blessed Virgin Mary; on the other, to the Holy 
Ghost. The pieces recorded are as follows: 


9052. Antiphon, Mode VIII. Divisérunt sibi. 
Antiphon, Mode I. Posuérunt super céput éjus. 
Gradual, Mode V. Christus factus est. 

9053. Antiphon, Mode VIII. Meménto méi, Démine Déus. 
Responsory, Mode VII. Ténebrae factae sunt. 

9055. Hymn, Model. Vézilla Régis prédeunt (in part). 
Antiphon and Verses, Mode I. Gloria laus et hénor. 

9056. Reproaches, Good Friday, Mode I. Popule meus. 

9057. Antiphon, Mode VI. Regina caéli laetére. 
Offertory, Mode VIII. Ave Maria. 

9058. Alleldia and verse, Mode IV. Emitte Spiritum. 
Allelaia and verse, Mode II. Véni Séncte Spiritus. 
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SOLDIER-STUDENTS ARRIVE AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


The first contingent of 500 American soldiers who are to take 
basic engineering courses at the Catholic University of America 
arrived on the campus August 9th, with the remainder of the 
total number coming at periods so that the courses will all start 
on September 13th, Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and chairman of the 
University’s Committee on National Defense, announces. The 
Catholic University soldier-students will form the 2,517th Service 
Unit of the Army Specialist Training Program. 

The trainees will be organized under the cadet system, which 
corresponds to West Point and other military schools, under 
the command of a military commandant who will take up res- 
idence on the campus early in August, Dr. McGuire said. They 
will be domiciled on the campus, but, being under strict military 
control, will take no part in varsity activities. 

The course of studies at C. U. for the military contingent will 
be organized in three terms of twelve weeks each and will include 
classroom hours, supervised study periods, military drill and 
physical training. Each trainee will take a weekly schedule, 
including six hours of mathematics, seven hours of physics, three 
hours of chemistry, three hours of English, three hours of Amer- 
ican history and two hours of geography; totaling twenty-four 
hours of academic work each week. This will be supplemented 
by twenty-four hours of supervised study, including five hours 
each week of military drill and six hours per week of physical 
training. 

Members of the regular teaching staff of Catholic University 
will be responsible for the purely academic instruction, while the 
physical training program will be in charge of Edmund R. 
LaFond, assistant professor of physical education of the in- 
stitution. All other activities will be geared to army regulations. 

The influx of soldier-students to Catholic University, Dr. Mc- 
Guire said, will make no change in the customary civilian 
academic activities at the institution and that all the regular 
classes in the various departments will be resumed on September 
28th, when the fall term opens. The trainees will be given 
special courses which will not conflict with the regular schedule 
of studies for civilian registrants and throughout the period of 
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their stay at the University will be amenable to complete mili- 
tary control. 


130 COMPLETE AVIATION COURSE DIRECTED BY NUN 


Ten weeks of intensive instruction in aeronautics, under the 
direction of Sister M. Aquinas, the “flying nun,” were concluded 
August 7 at the Catholic University of America, where 130 
teachers from twenty states have been attending courses in air 
education to equip themselves to teach classes in the schools of 
the nation, with the opening of the fall term. 

The classroom activities, which dealt with pre-flight courses 
in elementary and secondary school practice, were supplemented 
with practical knowledge gained by the student-teachers through 
the facilities of the Washington National Airport, which Man- 
ager John Grove made available for regular weekly classes in 
the various departments of the field. The classes, counting both 
sessions of the Catholic University summer term, were composed 
of 130 teachers and fifteen others who are planning to make some 
phase of aviation their profession. The courses included aircraft 
structure, elementary aerodynamics, principles of flying, engines, 
meteorology, avigation radio and communications. Prof. Louis 
Crook, head of the Department of Aeronautics of the University, 
acquainted all the students with the nature of research being 
carried out at the school, and enriched the background by 
explanations of design, load testing and wind tunnel aerodynamic 
graphs, as well as provided Sister Aquinas with all the facilities 
of the well-equipped laboratory of the institution. 

Sister Aquinas left for her home in Ironwood, Mich., where 
she will continue pre-flight instruction in St. Ambrose High 
School and direct publication of the curricular research of her 
students of Catholic University during the past ten weeks. The 
“flying nun” is enthusiastic over the success of her special classes 
at Catholic University. 

“We have helped to provide air age education to an unlimited 
number of American youth through the instruction gained in this 
special course at the University,” Sister Aquinas said. “Already 
a number of the teacher-students instructed in the first half of 
the course are out instructing other teacher groups so that the 
work is being carried on over a wide area. The enthusiasm of 
these teachers will match that of their students in the coming 
fall terms of school so that the knowledge of aviation will be 
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carried down into the grades and thus instill in the youngsters 
some ideas of the world of aeronautics.” 

Sister Aquinas added that carefully prepared articles will 
be supplied to widely circulated school publications about the 
courses at Catholic University, so that air age materials will be 
more generally used in the courses of Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 


DR. CASSIDY NAMED ACTING DEAN OF CATHOLIC SISTERS COLLEGE 


The Rev. Dr. Frank P. Cassidy, who has been a member of 
the faculty of the Catholic University of America since 1924, 
has been appointed Acting Dean of Catholic Sisters College here. 
This announcement was made by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. 
McCormick, Rector of the University. 

Dr. Cassidy, who has been Secretary of the Catholic Sisters 
College since 1938, takes over the post as Dean which was 
vacated when the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward B. Jordan became 
Vice-Rector of the University. 

Born in Danbury, Conn., August 3, 1895, the son of John J. 
and Bridget Doyle Cassidy, the Acting Dean was educated in 
St. Peter’s parochial and high schools in that city and at Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. He was ordained to the 
priesthood at Mount St. Mary’s Seminary in 1919 and taught 
Latin and history at the college for the next two years. 

In 1921 he came to the Catholic University to prepare for his 
doctorate, which he received in 1924. He served at the Uni- 
versity as Dean of Men from 1924 to 1937. He was appointed 
an instructor in the Department of Education in 1924 and be- 
came associate professor of the history of education in 1940. 

Dr. Cassidy has been a contributor to the Carnotic Epuca- 
TIONAL Review and to the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. He is Chairman of the Department of Education at the 
Summer Session of the University. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 


The 21st annual Educational Conference of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Concordia, Kans., was held July 5. at Marymount Col- 
lege, Salina, Kans. 

Two hundred and fifty of the teaching Sisters were present for 
the conference, which included practical planning and sugges- 
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tions on art, music and school organization, during the morning 
session. The guest speaker at the afternoon session was the 
Rev. John Taylor White, 8.J., of St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, 
Kans., who spoke on the “Earmarks of Effective Organization.” 

“Organization is meant to develop Catholic personalities, will- 
ing and able to take the next step in life in a manner worthy 
of a member of the Mystical Body of Christ. This demands on 
the part of each individual a knowledge of Catholic respon- 
sibility both individual and social, a strong character that will 
face up to responsibilities and difficulties and a sufficient 
development of skill to begin life after school. 

“We are trafficking in immortal souls and the responsibility 
is ours whether we want it or not.” 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Sister Margaret Mary, chairman; Sister M. Dolors, vice-chair- 
man; Sister Madeleva, secretary. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Rev. Bonaventure Schwinn, O.8.B., of St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, Atchison, Kans., will leave a number of important duties — 
to accept a chair in Religion at the University of lowa with the 
opening of the fall term. He accepted the new post at the re- 
quest of the Most Rev. Henry P. Rohlman, Bishop of Daven- 
port. Besides teaching religion courses accredited by the uni- 
versity, he will head the Catholic Student Foundation sponsored 
by Bishop Rohlman with the cooperation of the National 
Council -of Catholic Women. For the past 19 years Father 
Schwinn has been subprior and master of clerics at St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, and has for the same period been Vice-President of 
Mount St. Scholastica College, where he conducted courses in 
Religion and Philosophy. For many years he has also been 
Dean of the St. Benedict’s School of Theology and professor of 
Dogmatic Theology. Three years ago he inaugurated a Cor- 
respondence Course in Religion at St. Benedict’s with the help 
of the theological students. This spring Father Schwinn was 
elected chairman of the Midwest Regional unit of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. . . . Denouncing the action of 
“those responsible for public order and education seizing on sex 
education as a panacea for juvenile delinquency,” the Rev. Dr. 
R. G. Bandas, Archdiocesan Director of the Catholic Youth 
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Council, St. Paul, outlined a six-point series of objections to 
the sex education course drawn up by the Minnesota Health 
Department’s division of preventable diseases for junior and 
senior public high school students. Dr. Bandas’ letter opposed the 
program on the following grounds: (1) The program is based 
on the unsound principle that mere information will beget clean 
living; (2) the program leaves out of consideration the train- 
ing of the will; (3) the program lacks proper motivation; (4) 
the program is materialistic; (5) the program is public and col- 
lective; it does not take into consideration the individual and 
relative needs of young people; (6) the program transfers the 
task of imparting sex instruction from those who by nature or by 
professional training are commissioned to give it—parents and 
spiritual directors—to persons of doubtful competency. . . . St. 
Louis University, 125 years old, has its first Dean of Women. 
She is Miss Nancy Ring, who was office manager of the Army 
Air Forces Radio Instructor School at the university, which 
turned out 2,050 graduates in nine months. The school, known 
as “AAFRIS,” ended last May. Prior to going with “AAFRIS,” 
Miss Ring had been for ten years an assistant registrar at St. 
Louis University. Her appointment was the first announced by 
the new president, the Very Rev. Patrick J. Holloran, S.J. Until 
1925, when its School of Education was opened, St. Louis Uni- 
versity restricted enrollment to men. In the past few years, the 
number of women students has comprised 30 per cent of the 
student body. . . . Indications which have come to the central 
office have led to the belief that the campaign sponsored by the 
National Council of Catholic Women for the purchase of a mil- 
lion 25-cent War Stamps to extend the training of Catholic social 
workers will attain its goal and perhaps exceed it. Directors 
of the campaign announced that in view of the fact that or- 
ganizations in several dioceses found it inconvenient to start the 
drive at the time specified and had asked that it be delayed a 
month had led to a decision to extend the campaign beyond 
August 15, the previously announced closing date. The funds 
secured will be used to expand the facilities of the National 
Catholic School of Social Service. . . . A high school for boys, to 
be known as “Notre Dame High,” with. Brothers of the 
Holy Cross from the University of Notre Dame, is expected 
to be ready for classes in September. The Rev. Geoffrey 
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O’Connell, Diocesan Superintendent of school, made the an- 
nouncement on behalf of the Most Rev. Richard O. Gerow, 
Bishop of Natchez. The diocese bought a home on the beach 
near the historic Natchez lighthouse and property in the rear 
from the city of Natchez. The building will be remodeled... . 
Two Catholic schools in the Diocese of Brooklyn and one in the 
Archdiocese of New York were among the final of twelve win- 
ners in the nation-wide William Randolph Hearst American 
History Awards contest, it has been announced by the New 
York Journal-American, which conducted the contest in that 
area. The Brooklyn winners are the St. Saviour’s High School 
and the Mary Louise Academy, while the New York winner is 
the Academy of Mount St. Ursula, in the Bronx. Two Brooklyn 
schools received honorable mention—St. Angela Hall and Our 
Lady of Wisdom Academy. Each of the twelve winning schools 
will receive a valuable collection of books on the study of Amer- 
ican history in the Fall. . . . Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish is 
twice a pioneer. It was the first to make use of a regulation 
of the Orleans (civil) Parish School Board providing release time 
for religious instruction of children and the first to have a bus 
for bringing public school children to instructions and returning 
them to within a block or two of their homes. The Rev. John 
O’Connell, C.8S.C., an assistant pastor of Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Parish, found among the “Laws and Regulations of the Orleans 
Parish School Board” the following: “A pupil may be excused 
for the purpose of receiving religious instruction or of attending 
to his religious duties. Satisfactory arrangements must be per- 
sonally made by the parent or guardian with the principal in 
such cases.” The result was that letters from parents in Sacred 
Heart Parish obtained the release of 240 children of two public 
schools 40 minutes ahead of the regular dismissal time. . . . The 
Rev. Henry C. Bezou, recently assistant pastor at St. Charles’ 
Church, Lafourche, La., has been appointed Superintendent of 
Schools of the Archdiocese of New Orleans, by the Most Rev. 
Joseph F. Rummel. He succeeds the Rev. Edward C. J. 
Prendergast, who is obliged, because of his health, to relinquish 
the work after serving eight years. .. . The Rev. William F. 
Jenks, C.SS.R, Director of the Blind, Mt. Saint Alphonsus, 
Esopus, N. Y., announces that the Novena Prayers in honor of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help and the History of the Miraculous 
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Picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help are now printed in Re- 
vised Braille, grade 144, for the blind. The cost is only 35 
cents for the two books. One book contains a complete History 
of the Miraculous Picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. The 
other book contains the Novena Prayers in honor of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help, with a description of the picture; an account 
of a miracle—that of a totally blind girl recovering her sight; 
several hymns to the Mother of God; O Salutaris; Tantum Ergo; 
Divine Praises; Holy God; Come Holy Ghost; Act of Consecra- 
tion, and ten other prayers. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


More than 2,000 individual photographs brought together in 
a single collection tell a graphic story of the war activities of 
Catholic educational institutions from coast to coast. 

The exhibit, which was on display at the Catholic University 
of America during August, occupying virtually all the spacious 
foyer in the Mullen Library, was arranged by the United States 
Treasury Department, the Catholic University of America, and 
the Department of Education of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. George A. Pflaum of Dayton, Ohio, widely known 
publisher of Catholic educational publications, secured the 
pictures. 

Virtually every state in the Union is represented by one or 
more photographs in the display. The pictures tell better than 
words the wide variety of war activities followed by Catholic 
schools of all levels, to aid the country in the successful prosecu- 
tion of the present conflict. 

The pictures show Catholic school students planning and con- 
ducting campaigns for the sale of war bonds and stamps, giving 
donations of blood, conducting “Banks of Grace” (prayers for 
men with the armed forces), making clothes for refugee children, 
giving laboratory and other assistance in hospitals, raising funds 
for Mass kits for the Chaplains’ Aid Association, making scrap 
collections, carrying out various Red Cross activities, taking first 
aid training, learning radio techniques, pursuing physical fitness 
courses, taking Civilian Defense training, and carrying on 
numerous other works calculated to be of definite assistance to 
the nation in the present emergency. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, Rector of the 


Catholic University, formally opened the display, which has been 
viewed by hundreds of students at the Catholic University sum- 
mer session. The Treasury Department has taken pictures of 
the exhibit, which will be reproduced in publicity material of 
the Department. 


In camps, barracks and training stations throughout this 
country and on battle fronts in all parts of the world, Loyola 
University, Chicago, has students working hard for their college 
degrees, despite the war. This work was made possible six 
months ago when the home-study division of the university 
began a series of courses under the Army Education Program. 

One-half the tuition and textbook costs of the servicemen en- 
rolled is paid by the Government and the other half is borne 
by the serviceman-student. The courses include algebra, trig- 
onometry, weather and climate, general physiology, educa- 
tional psychology, American literature, radio script writing, 
business correspondence, U. 8. history, Latin-American history, 
French, German, Spanish, logic and ethics, and also accredited 
courses for those who have not finished their four-year high 
school course. 

Every lesson carries full instruction for study and embodies 
questions to test the student. A recitation paper is mailed back 
to the instructor, who revises it and returns it to the student 
with new lessons. A final examination is taken, under proper 
supervision, usually the chaplain. 


EpucationaL Norss 


The 75,763 students in the parochial schools of the Archdiocese 
of New York accounted for a total of $2,019,070.21 in the War 
Savings Bond and Stamp campaign during the period from 
September 1942 to April 1943, the Treasury Department has 
announced. The average purchase and sale per student during 
the period was $26.64, or $3.33 per month, which is well above 
the national monthly average of $2.08. The Treasury Depart- 
ment statement asserted that a major share of the credit for the 
showing belongs to the Very Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, 
superintendent of the schools, and the Rev. John Paul Haverty, 
his assistant. 

* 


An idea of the wide scope of war aid activities conducted 
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under the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, since Pearl Harbor, 
is indicated in a summary of reports from the five Provinces of 
the community, covering all sections of the United States and 
some of its possessions. The summary was made public at the 
Motherhouse in St. Louis by the Superior General, Mother Mary 
Pius Neenan. 

The 75,000 children in the 200 schools under the care of 3,300 
sisters in the St. Paul, Troy, Los Angeles, Augusta and St. Louis 
Provinces collected more than 3,000 tons of scrap. Students in 
the elementary and high schools, colleges and schools of nursing 
were responsible for the sale of $2,000,000 of war bonds and 
stamps, Miss Mary Lou Menges of Fontbonne College, St. Louis, 
taking individual honors by selling more than $29,000 of bonds, 
in the second victory loan drive. In St. Theresa’s School, 
Honolulu, a daily average sale of $40 in stamps is maintained 
by its student boys of 700 small Hawaiians, Filipinos, Chinese, 
Japanese, Koreans and Portuguese. That, and another con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph in the Islands—Holy Rosary 
School in Paia, Maui—have earned the Minute Man Flag 
awarded by the U. 8. Treasury Department, as have numerous 
other schools of the community in the United States. 

The summary shows that fleets of jeeps have been purchased. 
In most of the schools, war stamps are used as prizes, fees of 
admission, class and club dues and even for contributions for 
the support of foreign missions. Virtually every school reports 
various Red Cross activities, victory gardens, bandage rolling, 
and many, particularly high schools, colleges and schools of 
nursing, care of children of mothers employed in war work and 
farming and home nursing. Hundreds of girls are aiding in hos- 
pitals and thousands of boys are trained as bicycle corps mes- 
sengers, air-raid wardens, lifesavers, auxiliary firemen, student 
patrolmen, junior coast guards, plane observers and even ambu- 
lance drivers. College women are serving the USO clubs in a 
variety of capacities. 


In addition to the Medical and Dental schools, which became 
in great part “militarized” some weeks ago, the College of Arts 
and Sciences of St. Louis University has been partly taken over 
by the Army to train men in basic engineering and foreign lan- 
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guages. The program will not interfere with civilian instruction, 
it was explained. 

The medical and dental soldier-students are given subsistence 
allowance and do not reside on school property. Those taking 
the engineeering and languages courses reside in dormitories at 
the University. 

* 

Catholic elementary and high schools in Wisconsin are doing 
all right by themselves and by Uncle Sam in the sale of war 
bonds and stamps, according to reports received from Wisconsin 
State Administrator Frank J. Kuhl by the education section of 
the War Savings Staff, Washington, D. C. 

Administrator Kuhl reported that from February 1 to 15 suf- 
ficient bonds and stamps were sold in 198 schools throughout 
the state to finance 599 jeeps. Of this number, 44 of the schools 
which participated were parochial and they raised $108,074.05, 
sufficient to finance 120 jeeps. Marquette University High 
School turned in the highest record with $12,296.30. Other Cath- 
olic schools near the top were St. Patrick’s High School at Green 
Bay, Messmer High School at Milwaukee, Cathedral High and 


Grade School at Superior, and St. John’s School at Prairie du 
Chien. 


* 

The “Buy a Bomber” campaign of St. Vincent’s Academy, 
Shreveport, La., went over the top with $375,000. The goal for 
the bomber was $300,000. The additional money raised was suf- 
ficient to buy a pursuit plane which the school christened the 


“Spirit of St. Vincent.” The bomber was named “The City of 
Shreveport.” 


The Rev. L. Roy Aycock, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
in opening the campaign for War Savings in the schools of the 
diocese, said: “These bonds not only help to pay for the war and 
avert inflation but, more important, they will help to insure a 
lasting peace.” 

Of the total amount raised by St. Vincent’s Academy $19,505 
in War Stamps and Bonds was purchased by students. The rest 
represents sales to parents and friends. 


The schools of the Archdiocese of Louisville amassed a record 
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of war stamp and bond sales of $356,931 during the last school 
year, the Rev. Felix Newton Pitt, superintendent of the schools, 
reported to the Treasury Department. With 37 out of a possible 
69 schools reported, the sales averaged $9,646.80 per school. 
Father Pitt also reported that 55 schools participated in Red 
Cross work during the year and collection of scrap metal by the 
students amounted to 869,656 pounds. 


Nuns representing the various Motherhouses in the city of 
Dubuque are helping the local ration boards to complete their 
work of processing gasoline and fuel oil rations for the next year. 
The work is being done in one of the offices of the Chancery 
building. 

Sisters assisting in the work are Sisters of Charity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Clarke College; Sisters of Saint Francis, 
of Immaculate Conception Academy; Sisters of the Presentation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Columbkille’s High School; and 
Sisters of the Visitation Convent de Sales Heights, Visitation 


Academy. 


Pupils in the elementary and high schools of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn offered almost a half a million Masses and said close 
to five million Rosaries and special prayers for servicemen and 
women during the last three months of the school year, accord- 
ing to a report issued by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. 

In addition the students purchased $343,638 in War Bonds and 
$50,923 in War Stamps. They also sent to men in the service 
11,340 copies of The Tablet, diocesan weekly, 23,862 books and 
magazines and 26,609 packages of cigarettes and candy; 27,719 
pounds of metal, rubber, silk and fat were also collected. 


A Treasury Department award has been conferred upon the 
pupils of St. Anthony’s School, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., for raising 
a total of $155,582.50 in a three-week war bond and stamp cam- 
paign. 

At the presentation of the award to the comparatively small 
groups of students, addresses were made by Mayor N. B. 
Cheaney, of Ft. Lauderdale; W. T. Coates, president of the 
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Chamber of Commerce; the Rev. John J. O’Looney, pastor of 
St. Anthony’s Church; and a number of other Federal, civic and 
county officials. 

* * 


CATHEDRAL PICTURES 


One of the latest and most heartening developments in the 
field of religious visual education is the program of CATHEDRAL 
Pictures to translate Bible Stories into Continuity Pictures by 
means of natural color (Kodachrome) and black-and-white 
photography. 

A sample mailing of CatHeprat Continuity Bible Slides and 
Continuity Bible Pictures received during July indicates that 
CATHEDRAL PicturEs is offering a real service to pastors, teach- 
ers, and superintendents by providing high quality visual aids 
for religious instruction. 

Excellent production facilities combined with years of the- 
ological training, parochial teaching experience, and direct work 
in religious visual education give CarHEepraL Pictures unusual 
qualifications to produce the “Best in Bible Pictures.” 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Education for Freedom, by Robert Maynard Hutchins. The 
Edward Douglass White Lectures on Citizenship, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press, 1943. Pp. 
vii+108. Price, $1.50. 

Much of the material contained in these addresses, as the 
author points out, was delivered at Louisiana State University in 
April, 1941, as the Edward Douglass White lectures. In their 
more recently rewritten form, however, additional chapters have 
been included in the nature of an Autobiography and the au- 
thor’s reflections on Education at War. 

In Education for Freedom, the energetic and thought-provok- 
ing president of the University of Chicago examines philo- 
sophically the American educational system, and more especially 
that branch of it concerned with higher learning. The present 
volume is, however, only somewhat complementary to what he 
so auspiciously, although incompletely, began in his previous 
works: “No Friendly Voice” (1936) and The Higher Learning in 
America (1936). 

The work contains many pungent criticisms of Mr. Hutchins’ 
own educational experiences as well as trenchant—although not 
always either complete or consistent—insights into many of the 
false aims underlying American higher education. His analyses, 
for example, of the current materialism, scientism, and present- 
ism in American education—even while education is at war—are 
much more penetrating than his understanding of the aims of 
education or his plan to save the colleges. 

Obviously, Mr. Hutchins learned a great deal more about the 
value of a liberal education from his teaching and administrative 
experiences than he ever dreamed of during his formal education. 
In fact, in an autobiographical sketch, he describes the inad- 
equacy of his early education. Until he arrived at the age of 
eighteen, which coincided with the completion of his sophomore 
college year, he had obtained some knowledge of the Bible (ad- 
mittedly because his father was a minister), the Apology of 
Socrates, some knowledge of German (especially Faust), a little 
less about mathematics and physical sciences, and a kaleido- 
scopic view of philosophy through a ten-weeks course in the his- 
tory of philosophy. His early education had given him “no un- 
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derstanding of science, mathematics, or philosophy ... and... 
had added almost nothing to my knowledge of literature” (p. 4). 
Indeed, his experiences as a buck-private in World War I he 
writes off “as a complete blank” because “the arts. of soldiering, 
at least at the buck-private level, are not liberal arts” (p. 5). 

His formal education began at the Yale Law School at the age 
of twenty-one. Here he tells us that his professors “did not teach 
me any law” but, what he considers of greater importance, “they 
introduced me to the liberal arts” (p. 7). Mr. Hutchins’ real in- 
troduction to the liberal studies, however, seems to have begun 
through his associations with Mortimer Adler at both Columbia 
and Chicago, and through such other representatives of the Great 
Books as Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, President Frank Stringfel- 
low Barr, and Dean John Buchanan Scott at St. John’s, An- 
napolis. 

A vocational-informational philosophy of education is branded 
by Mr. Hutchins as not being truly scientific, experimental, or 
liberal. For “he who proposes that education be concerned first 
of all with ideas, with principles, with the abiding and the per- 
manent, is the true scientist and liberal . . . because he under- 
stands the permanent questions with which science is concerned 
.. . and . . . not merely the conventions of human society, 
but also the nature and possibilities of mankind” (p. 57). 

Materialism, scientism, and presentism are attacked as the 
basic evils of today’s social and economic order. “If,” he says, 
“one believes men are no different from the brutes, that morals 
are another name for the mores, that freedom is doing what 
you please, that everything is a matter of opinion, and that the 
test of truth is immediate practical success,” then, . . . “the 
revolution to which we are called must end in the destruction of 
these notions and their power over individual and political ac- 
tion” (p. 47). 

The common good as determined by the light of reason should 
be the ideal for the United States as well as for the educational 
system. “The primary object of institutions with this aim,” he 
says, “will be the cultivation of the intellectual virtues” (p. 60). 
To attain this end, great thinkers of both past and present should 
be studied for their historical, philosophical, and scientific values. 
The disciplines of grammar, rhetoric, logic, and mathematics 
should be mastered as well as reading, writing and figuring. 
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Thus, Mr. Hutchins defends the Chicago Plan of providing a 
liberal education and the B. A. degree by the time the student 
reaches the age of eighteen or twenty. His position is definitely 
opposed, however, to the attitudes expressed by many of the 
leading associations concerned with higher learning in America. 
For superior students, no doubt, there is much to be said in favor 
of the Chicago Plan especially since it is not a question of “how 
long the student stays in college, but what he does there” (p. 77). 
Realists in American higher education, moreover, will hardly 
gainsay what Mr. Hutchins so sharply says: “It is believed that 
anybody can get into, stay in, and eventually graduate from 
some kind of college if he has the money to pay his bills” (p. 66). 

Only those students, therefore, who have mastered the liberal 
arts would Mr. Hutchins allow to undertake university studies. 
The latter would begin with the present junior year of college. 
Vocational education would disappear from his concept of a uni- 
versity, as would courses designed solely to transmit information 
about current topics. The intellectual problems of a university 
would be grouped, consequently, around such areas as would in- 
clude the metaphysical and theological, the scientific, and the 
social sciences. These would be so arranged as to make the un- 
derlying principles of these studies orderly, clarifying, and ex- 
plicit. 

In his discussion of Education at War, it is refreshing to know 
that one of America’s great university presidents recognizes the 
need of more understanding coneerning the basic philosophical 
principles underlying a democratic form of government rather 
than the mechanics as such. These have much more permanent 
value “than the quantity or quality of aeroplanes, bombs, tanks, 
flame-throwers, and miscellaneous munitions that we can hurl 
at the enemy” (p. 81). Democracy is the best form of govern- 
ment because it combines three characteristics: law, equality and 
justice. It can only be attained, however, “if we have the intel- 
ligence to understand it and the will to achieve it” (p. 82). Here 
the author shows an understanding of the necessary relationships 
which must exist, if we are to have an orderly and peaceful so- 
ciety, between the common good, peace, order and justice in all 
our political, social, and economic relations. 

It is in his Aims of Education, however, that Mr. Hutchins’ 
philosophy of education is incomplete. Intellectual excellence is 
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made the primary aim of all higher learning. Because man is a 
rational being, Mr. Hutchins overemphasizes metaphysics as the 
sole means of making man more rational. In the hierarchy of 
virtues, it is the intellectual and moral virtues which he makes 
the aim of higher education to the exclusion, unfortunately, of 
those other more complete objects of all true learning—the the- 
ological virtues. | 

As the underlying principle ‘of permanence in his concept of 
higher learning, metaphysics is substituted for religion, reason 
for revelation. In making that kind of wisdom and goodness 
which he derives from the intellectual and moral virtues the aim 
of education, he mistakes philosophical wisdom for the super- 
natural and divine wisdom derived from the acquisition of the 
theological virtues. In virtue of his origin, nature, and destiny 
man has not only a natural but a supernatural end. The only 
truly learned man is the completely virtuous citizen of the City 
of God—in heaven and on earth. 

Because Mr. Hutchins recognizes that our problems are essen- 
tially moral, intellectual, and spiritual, he makes wisdom and 
goodness the aim of higher education (p. 23). That he really 
understands the full meaning and implications of the moral and 
spiritual order is doubtful. Indeed he describes as anti-intellec- 
tual all those who hold that education must educate “the whole 
man” (p. 36). 

Simply because such other agencies as the family, the Church, 
the State, and the Boy Scouts, etc., have a division of educational 
labor to perform in attaining the objectives of all true education 
does not, as Mr. Hutchins suggests, leave to the university the 
exclusive purpose of educating only for the intellectual and car- 
dinal virtues. For educational institutions are supposed to exist 
to develop the truly virtuous man, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. Every level of the educational ladder—from univer- 
sity down t» the lowest base—in a truly Christian order is ex- 
pected to produce “the true Christian product of Christian edu- 
cation . . . the supernatural man who thinks, judges, and acts 
constantly and consistently in accordance with right reason il- 
lumined by the supernatural light of the example and teaching 
of Christ; in other words . . . the true and finished man of char- 
acter.” (Pius XI, Divini IUlius Magistri—On the Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth.) 
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Certainly, for Catholics the principles of Christian education 
are clearly stated by the late Pope Pius XI in his remarkable 
encyclical On the Christian Education of Youth: “The subject 
of Christian education is man whole and entire (italics mine) 
with all his faculties natural and supernatural, such as right rea- 
son and revelation show him to be.” And again in the same en- 
cyclical: “It is necessary that all the teaching and the whole or- 
ganization of the school, and its teachers, syllabus and textbooks 
in every branch, be regulated by the Christian spirit . . . so 
that religion may be in very truth the foundation and crown of 
the youth’s entire training; and this in every grade of school, not 
only the elementary, but the intermediate and the higher institu- 
tions of learning as well” (italics mine). 

Trworuy F. O’LEary. 
The Catholic University of America. 


God Infinite, the World, and Reason, by William J. Brosnan, S.J. 

New York: Fordham University Press, 1943. Pp. 246. 

If the title of this work seems somewhat all-inclusive, the sub- 
title indicates its actual scope. It is intended to cover “Some 
Theses from Natural Theology.” The selection of the theses in- 
cluded, however, is not purely arbitrary, since this is the last in 
a series of three books which progressively deal with the related 
content of theodicy. The previously published volumes, “God 
and Reason” and “God Infinite and Reason,” treated respective- 
ly of the knowledge of God which reason can acquire and of the 
infinite perfection which reason must postulate of God’s knowl- 
edge itself. The present volume complements these with a con- 
sideration of the relation which exists between God’s infinite 
knowledge and all other reality as reason can know it. 

Both the content and the method of its presentation are tradi- 
tionally scholastic. The philosophia perennis, however, is not 
merely materially rehashed. It is formally presented with spe- 
cific reference to the vagaries of modern philosophic and pseudo- 
scientific thought. One untrained in the rigid logic of scholastic 
philosophical methods may, due to the modern world’s seeming 
inability to follow a logical argument, become bored, if not bla- 
tantly contemptuous. Others will doubtless perceive the particu- 
lar value of the author’s achievement in disproving the new and 
passing propositions concerning the nature of God’s relationship 
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with the world by the application of the old and permanent prin- 
ciples. 

Although the canonized terminology of scholastic philosophy 
always occasions a rather heavy English rendering if technical 
precision is to be preserved, the style of the present work (and 
the other books of the series) would, perhaps, be less ponderous 
if the sentences were less lengthy. The first part of the book, 
moreover, suffers from too much merely casual reference to the 
other volumes in the series with which the author presumes the 
reader to be acquainted. The explanation, presented in an ap- 
pendix, of the abbreviations used to indicate the various steps 
of the syllogistic process of argumentation should obviously have 
been placed before the treatise proper. Finally, the index is re- 
stricted to a listing of proper names, and is consequently inade- 
quate. This is major defect in any work of this kind. 

Geratp A. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Logica, by Gerard Esser, 8.V.D. Techny, Illinois: Typis Domus 


issionum ad St. Mariam, 1942. Pp. xv-+247. Price, $1.50. 
This work is the latest addition to Father Esser’s Cursus Phil- 
osophicus, succeeding his volumes on psychology, general meta- 
phyics, epistemology, and cosmology. In it he has produced a 
useful text for classes in which Latin is the language of instruc- 
tion. His book is comprehensive, sound, and clearly written. All 
the basic principles and problems are treated, or at least intro- 
duced to the student. In the first part, under the heading of ap- 
prehension, ideas, terms, division, and definition are discussed. 
In the second part, judgment, proposition, first principles and 
immediate inference are treated. Reasoning, the syllogism, dem- 
onstration, and argumentation are treated in the third part, and 
scientific method in the fourth. Some of the discussions are 
brief, but this is unavoidable and sometimes advisable in an in- 
troductory textbook. Perhaps need for compression also dic- 
tated the omission of exercises, although their presence would 
have added to the utility of the work. 
It is good to see account being given of some of the newer de- 
velopments in logic. Thus there is consideration of symbolic 
logic and of recent interpretations of the proposition. It is also 
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good to see a bibliography in which important new works, both 
scholastic and non-scholastic, appear and to see use being made 
of articles upon logic that have appeared in such philosophical 
publications as The New Scholasticism. These are signs indica- 
tive both of an advance being made in the quantity and quality 
of matter in seminary courses and of improvement in the in- 
structional techniques with which they are given. It is hoped that 
Father Esser’s Logica In Usum Scholarum will have a wide ac- 


ceptance. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Joun K. Ryan. 


25 Years of Uncontrol, by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.8.B., Ph.D. 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Indiana, 1943. Pp. 189. 
The author of this volume has been recognized for some years 

as an authority in the field of study of the family. This publica- 

tion is unpretentious, but it is based on sound research. Written 
very simply and in an interesting fashion, it can be offered to 
anyone who wishes information on the subject. 

The history and effects of family limitation in the United 
States during the past twenty-five years are discussed in the first 
nine chapters; the tenth chapter is concerned with the future and 
a possible forecast of what the next twenty-five years will bring 
in population changes and trends. The outlook at present is none 
too heartening and, if there is to be a return to wholesome fam- 
ily life, Catholics must put forth a tremendous effort to enlighten 
well-meaning people outside the Church. 

The origins of the movement for depopulation, its growth and 
development in other countries as well as in the United States, 
the condemnation of its pernicious practices and the denunciation 
by members of the hierarchy are given. Capable and articulate 
women such as Mrs. Rita McGoldrick of the International Fed- 
eration of Catholic Alumnae and Dr. Eleanor Glueck, the well- 
known criminologist, are quoted at some length. The misguided 
zeal of Margaret Sanger and the unscrupulous machinations of 
the financial sponsors of the movement are described. Chapters 
on the economic and hygienic as well as on the religious aspects 
are especially well done, 
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All who teach will find this a useful reference, but because of 
its popular style it should be loaned or given far and wide to en- 
lighten all well-meaning people who are concerned with postwar 
planning. 


Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill. 


Sister Mary Henry, 


What's in a Novel, by Helen E. Haines. New York: Columbia 

University Press, June, 1942. Price, $2.75. 

For those who still feel that a note of apology is due when 
confessing to an enjoyment of novel-reading, for those who still 
believe that serious reading is only the reading of non-fiction or 
that reading for pleasure is a conscious self-indulgence, Helen E. 
Haines’ book “What’s in a Novel” should come both as a pleas- 
ant surprise and a handy weapon of self-justification. For Miss 
Haines presents in the first chapter of her book several strong 
arguments in favor of novei reading. 

The chief reason for reading novels, she says, is that the 
reader enjoys or expects to enjoy doing so. Perhaps this is the 
very reason that they are frowned upon by the mentors who be- 
lieve that recreation is not a component of edification, and that 
such self-indulgence should not be approved. “Yet,” writes Miss 
Haines, “the pleasure derived from reading has always been a 
lure leading the mind to wisdom and understanding; the classics 
became the classics because they gave more pleasure to more 
readers than did other books.” And thus, today, the novel, be- 
cause it promises pleasure, leads to wisdom and understanding 
and has become a great force in present-day education. For. 
novel readers, athirst for enjoyment, become the unconscious 
beneficiaries of the intellectual and informational values which 
the novel offers. 

Present-day reading tastes improve, so Miss Haines believes, 
and with their improvement the novel-reading public is submit- 
ting to a mass education in such fields as science, psychology, 
social awareness, economics—all of which have become the prov- 
ince of the novel. As illustrative of this fact Miss Haines cites 
“The Grapes of Wrath,” whose values she describes thus: ““ . . . 
basically authentic informational background; dynamic social 
significance and economic studies in its particular field.” 
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So much for the province of the novel. And now, what’s in the 
novel? Miss Haines has presumably read a prodigious number— 
not only read them, but judged them shrewdly, swiftly and with 
: a solid interpretation of their values. Her book has been written 
: with the evident purpose of guiding the haphazard, undirected 
. reading of the general reader to the good and great books about 
the subjects in which he feels particular interest. Suppose he 
wishes to read a novel with a Revolutionary War background. 
He has only to look into Miss Haines’s book under the chapter 
entitled “History in Fiction.” Here he will find titles and more 
titles, together with terse and vivid comment on the merits of 
the books listed. 

The huge amount of fiction which the author reviews has been 
catalogued under interesting headings. They include: novels of 
lives, times, and places; history in fiction; vistas in European 
fiction; spells, signs, and symbols; the world we live in; the lure 

7 of crime. There is a particularly important and timely chapter 
. on South American fiction. Finally, there is an excellent chapter 
on the art of reviewing the novel. 

If one may be permitted adverse criticism of what is really 
a superb and satisfactory job, such criticism might be directed 
perhaps to the author’s tendency to touch on everything. From 
Zane Grey to John Steinbeck and Virginia Woolf, she seems to 
have omitted scarcely anyone. 

While this book is a “must” for the librarian and the teacher 
of literature, it is not valuable to them alone or primarily. The 
general reader, bewildered in the vast sea of present-day fiction, 
will find it a book for his enjoyment and his profit, a guide book 
and a short cut to the best of fiction. If he is a serious-minded 
reader of fiction—and all serious-minded readers should read 
more fiction—he can ill afford not to read this excellent and in- 
formative book about fiction. 


HELENA SCHMIEDELER. 


St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines College. 


War, Babies and the Future, by William F. Ogburn. Public 
Affairs -rudamaia No. 83. New York: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc. 


It is heartening to see in print this popular booklet, written 
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by a leading secular sociologist. It is good proof that at last 
there is some awakening on the part of people outside the Church 
to the dreadful damage done through birth control. The author 
brings together a very considerable amount of information re- 
garding population trends that should prove helpful to teachers, 
particularly to sociologists. 

There is one serious limitation to the booklet. It deals only 
with Europe and America. It leaves out of consideration the 
Eastern World. The real population center of the world is in the 
East. And that great population center is going to figure much 
more in the course of European and American history in the 
years to come than was dreamed of even a quarter or half cen- 


tury ago. 


Encar ScHMIEDELER, O.8.B. 


Educators’ Guide to Free Films. Annotated. Compiled by Mary 
Foley Horkheimer and John W. Differ. Randolph, Wis.: 
Educators Progress League. 

This third annual edition of a source book of free films main- 
tains the high standards set by the two previous editions. The 
film guide has been prepared to meet a felt need for a complete 
service in providing reliable information on free films, including 
slidefilms. Each film is described under different subject head- 
ings. A new feature is a section on wartime education. An al- 
phabetical index lists addresses, including postal zones, and gives 
terms and conditions of loan. 

The editor in his foreword gives the following valuable advice: 
“(1) Preview the film to be sure that it makes a definite educa- 
tional contribution. (2) Before showing the film to the class, 
develop with your students the purpose of the film. (3) After 
showing, discuss the film and tie it in with your curriculum im- 
mediately. Films properly used are an aid to learning. Do not 
let them become entertainment features.” 

The information contained in this guide provides the basis for 
visual education programs at a minimum cost in almost every 
subject and department and for all grade levels. 

James E. CUMMINGS. 
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Books Received 
Educational 


Bond, Guy F., and Bond, Eva: Teaching the Child to Read. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 356. Price, $3.00. 

Cronbach, Lee J.: Exploring the Wartime Morale of High- 
School Youth. Stanford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 79. Price, $1.75. 

Duncan, John: The Education of the Ordinary Child. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. Pp. 239. Price, $3.00. 

Hahn, Eugene F.: Stuttering Significant Theories and Thera- 
pies. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press. Pp. 177. Price, $2.00. 

Mizwa, Stephen, A.M., LL.D.: Nicholas Copernicus 1543-1943. 
New York: The Kosciuszko Foundation, 149 E. 67th St. Pp. 
87. Price, $1.50. 

Pryor, Helen Brenton, M.D.: As the Child Grows. New 
York: Silver Burdett Company. Pp. 400. Price, $3.00. 

Roe, Anne, Ph.D.: A Survey of Alcohol Education in Ele- 
mentary and High Schools in the United States. New Haven, 
Connecticut: Quarterly Journal of Studies in Alcohol. Pp. 132. 
Price, $1.00. 

Shipley, Joseph T., Editor: Dictionary of World Literature. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th St. 
Pp. 632. Price, $7.50. 


Textbooks 


Fifteen Greek Plays. Translated into English. New York: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. xxii+794. Price, $3.00. 

McSorley, Joseph: An Outline History of the Church by Cen- 
turies. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. xxviit+1084. 
Price, $7.50. 

Place, Edwin R., and Torres-Rioseco, Arturo: Contemporary 
Spanish Grammar. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 
299. Price, $1.80. 

Thompson, Blanche Jennings: The Oldest Story. The Story 
of the Bible for Young People. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company. Pp. 241. Price, $2.50. 

Thompson, Rev. Newton, 8.T.D.: A Handy Guide for Writers. 
St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. 248. Price, $2.00. 
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General 


Brebeuf and His Brethren (The North American Martyrs). 
Detroit: The Basilian Press. Pp. 65. Price, $1.25. 

Giordani, Igino: The Social Message of Jesus. Paterson, N. 
J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. xi+406. Price, $4.00 plus 
postage. 

Goldstein, David, LL.D.: Letters Hebrew-Catholic to Mr. 
Isaacs. St. Paul, Minn.: Fathers Rumble & Carty, Radio Re- 
plies Press. Pp. 298. Price, $1.50. 

Heydenau, Frederick: Wrath of the Eagles. A Novel of the 
Chetnicks. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. Pp. 318. 
Price, $2.50. 

Hill, Grace Livingston: The Sound of the Trumpet. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. 253. Price, $2.00. 

Littleton, Mary Brabson: Whence Victory? Sea Isle City, 
N. J.: Scapular Press. Pp. 181. Price, $2.00. 

Lord, Daniel A., 8.J.: People Yow'll Like to Meet. St. Louis, 
Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 125. Price, $1.00. 

Principles for Peace. Selections from Papal Documents, Leo 
XIII to Pius XII. Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. Bruce—Milwaukee Distributor.) Pp xxv+ 
894. Price, $7.50. 

Report of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 1942. New 
York: Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
Pp. 36. 

The New Testament. Students’ Edition of the Revised New 
Testament. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 
762. Price, $1.00. 


Pamphlets 


Blase, Paul: Admonitions Concerning Marriage. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Mark Publishing Co., Box 6806. Pp. 22. Price, $0.10. 

Cushman, Robert E.: Safeguarding Our Civil Liberties. A 
Public Affairs Pamphlet. New York: Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc. Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 

Engstrom, Theodore W., Editor: My Daily Guide. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House. Pp. 122. Price, 
$0.50. 

Plassmann, Thomas, O.F.M., 8.T.D.: Spirit and Life. Wash- 
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ington, D. C.: The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Pp. 23. 
Price, $0.05. 

Queen’s Work: Religious Organization and the College by 
Daniel A. Lord, 8.J. The Parts and Prayers of the Mass by a 
Layman. St. Louis: The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Blvd. 

Spare Time—A War Asset for War Workers. Washington 
25, D. C.: The Division of Recreation, Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Building. Free. 
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VOYAGES IN ENGLISH 


By Rev. E. formerly of 
Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh 
a and 
SisteER Mary Donatus MacNickte, of the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


The perfect series for language work in the grades. Fosters 
free and original self-expression. Covers the essentials of all 
diocesan courses of study. Combines creative activities with 
thorough drill in grammar. [Illustrated with original drawings, 
photographs, and reproductions of pupil work. 


Prices on request 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


EARLY AMERICAN LIFE 
MODERN AMERICAN LIFE 


By MARY G. KELTY and SISTER BLANCHE MARIE 


Make clear why every Catholic boy and girl must have a deep 
love for our country. Send for descriptive circular No. 503. 


FAITH AND FREEDOM READERS 


A Basal Reading Series 


Our First Book (Reading Readiness) Word Cards and Phrase Cards for 
This is Our Home (Pre-Primer) Thes¢ are Our Friends 
This is Our Family (Primer) There are Our Neighbors (Book Two) 
These are Our Friends (Book One) This is Our Town (Book Three) 
The David and Ann Book (Wall chart This is Our Land (Book Four) 

of first 28 pages of the Pre-Primer) These are Our People (Book Five) 
Word, Phrase and Picture Cards for This is Our Heritage (Book Six) 
Pre-Primer and Primer 


’ Send for descriptive circular No. 552 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 TORONTO 5 


In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 
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PAULIST PRESS BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.8.C. 


; In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
tures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 


Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 


For CHILDREN 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 


5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White 

ne was ever known by so many titles as 
we know the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the 
mere mention of a few titles gives us a satis- 
factory panorama of her life story. The author 
selects eight and with great literary proficiency 
uses them to show how the various feasts of 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of the 
“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple 
explanations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited 
to their minds is the explanation of what the 
priest does at Mass and what they should do 
at the same time. Consequently the child will 
make his assistance at Mass both of heart and 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for 
classroom use. It tells about the Seven 
ments, is divided into seven chapters with 
uestions following each and contains original 
silhouette illustrations that are most helpful. 


THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 West 59th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Ready for September 
TIMES AND PLACES 


Fourth-Grade Reader in 
THE NEW CATHEDRAL BASIC READING PROGRAM 


With its wealth of good stories, sensible gradation, and guide- 
book guidance in reading skills, Times and Places carries the New 
Cathedral success into the middle years. The content is varied 
to insure balanced readers . . . unit-organized to guarantee the 
development of permanent reading interests. Ht continues to 
highlight the application of Catholic teaching in daily living and 
specially emphasizes divine inspiration of historical characters 


in the unit God’s Heroes of Other Times. 


Write for sample pages . 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 


The CELESTE HISTORY program———*% 


Assurance that the citizens of the future 
have a sound foundation in the history 
of our country 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


* THE STORY OF OUR NATION > 4 


The story of the people in the world’s greatest democracy, embody- 
ing the story of Catholic contributions and influence in the growth 
of America. Workbook available. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF OUR REPUBLIC 


In this new history Sister Celeste again demonstrates her ability to 
interpret American history for young people. It is a notable con- 
tribution to Catholic education. 


’ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York =: Boston : Chicago : Dallas 
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THE LINCOLN 
LIBRARY OF 
ESSENTIAL 


INFORMATION 
13th EDITION NOW READY 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST FACT FURNISHER. 


QUESTION ANSWERER, ARGUMENT SETTLER. 
and TIME AND MONEY SAVER 


NEARLY INVALUABLE for SELF- 
PAGES STUDY AND QUICK 


REFERENCE 


ABOUT 


INSTRUCTIVE Contains the answers to MORE 
ILLUSTRATIONS THAN A HALF MILLION questions 
pertaining to The English Lan- 


* guage, Literature, History, Geog- 
MORE THAN raphy, Government, Fine Arts, 
20,000 Science, Mathematics, Economics, 
INDEX Education, and Biography. 
ENTRIES 
ARCO BINDING 
The Frontier Press Co., Dept. CER-43 TERPR AND 
Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo 3, N Y.  SEnemecamae 
Gentlemen: 
Kindly send me, without obligation on $i 9.50 
my part, your descriptive leaflet. 6 
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wre ORAWER 6 CUPBD, UNIT 


Illustration abowe shows bow Standard Furniture Units are assembled 
by the Kewaunee “Cut-Cost System.” This Kewaunee Table No. 
W-2045 is made up of 10 Standard Kewaunee Units. 


K. ewaunee 5 


New ‘“‘Matched’’ Unit Construction 
brings You Five Advantages in 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


© Lower cost for Laboratory Furniture of the finest quality be- 

cause of savings in production: 

Attractive streamlined Laboratory appearance because Matched 

Unit Construction results in smarcer uniform designs. 

Quicker Delivery. No time lost in preparing special draw- 

ings. From inquiry to installation time is saved at every turn. 

Faster Installation. Easier, too. The flexibility of Matched 

Unit Construction makes Kewaunee Furniture readily adap- 

table to any Laboratory, large or small. 

Better Foundation for Future Expansion. You start right 

when you start the Kewaunee Way. You get utmost work- 

ing convenience and more quality features and future Labo- 

ratory expansion matches the original equipment. 
All Kewaunee Models are available in wood, using a minimum of Critical materials, 
The services of our engineers at Adrian, Michigan, are available to assist in planning, 
layouts, estimates, etc., without cost or obligation. 


Write, wire or phone to address below. 


Me 


LABORATORY 
| 


C. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5049 S. Center St., ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
In answering advertisements please mention Tae Review 
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@he Eternal Sacrifice 


fi Row-Peterson plays: By 

: 1. They are wholesome, suited to the . 

needs of the average com- Deran Ron 

This book deals 

| 3. They are edited with still, with the history 
the director hours of time. of the Mass; the 


4. They are offered on a playbook- 
exchange plan, thus making 
i i them economical to secure for 
review purposes. 
: royalty basis ength pia : cance, as well as 
thus making it possible for the 
smallest groups to afford them. a list of the principal popular 
6. They are backed by a textbook pub- feasts of the year and their cere- 
lishing firm of national repu- monies. 


a Designed as a text for the 


ceremonies con- 
nected with it 
and their signifi- 


made. seventh and eighth grades filling 
Lagniappe the gap between catechism study 
Ir you will send your name’ and and Church history. | 
address on a card, we 
you the 1944 catalog of 182 pages, and oe 
the issues of Lagniappe, our drama 


1326 Quincy $t., E. - Washington 17, D. C. 


Second Series Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the 
Church. Designed especially for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 
colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 


process. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00 
Postage extra; shipping weight, four pounds 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


St. John’s Abbey Collegeville, Minn. 
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What Is America ‘Fighting For? 


FOR 


(One of the essentials of a democracy) 


Deep in the breast of every American boy flames the light 
of hope and ambition. Equal opportunity to “make his 
mark” is one of the many American principles our country 
will ever fight to protect. 


American fathers have shown their sons that—in our coun- 
try— individual initiative has brought success time and again. 
Throughout our country’s history, the thousands of great 
Americans, who, by their own efforts, raised themselves high 
in America’s state, professional and business life repeatedly 
illustrate this truth. In America—as nowhere else—every 
boy, rich or poor, has that cherished privilege of making his 
life worth while in the field of endeavor he chooses! 


Equal opportunity for all . . . the American ideal of free 
enterprise . . . the American way of life! Those things 
have made America great. These principles will see America 
through to Victory! 


Many of today’s business leaders owe their present suc- 
cess to the start they received from THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Ina little more than 30 years time, this 
great work has served the needs of more than 3,500,000 


children. 
Maroon Artcraft 20 Vol. $79.50 
WRITE TO THE SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
' 2 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Biology, Season by Season 
Seasonal Experiences in Biology 


Sister Mary Anthony Payne, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


This approved high school text and the new Man- 
ual-workbook, Seasonal Experiences in Biology, 
by an eminent authority, are unrivalled for: 
artistic design and meaning; unique approach— 
pages crowded with living things; and philosophi- 
cal value—leading to basic truth. 638 pp. $2.32. 


Catholic Announces a most 
School of approved elemen- Boog = 


tary and high school 
texts for 1943-1944 


Department Company 


Religious Pictures in Natural Color 


The first of a series of 
Wall Pictures repro- 
duced in beautiful nat- 
ural color from Koda- 
chrome photography 


Special Christmas Pictures 
in natural color-——Christmas 
Day Service Folder, Visual- 


“The Crucifixion” ized Christmas Program, and 
Each picture 74% x 10 inches with a \% inch Natural Color Christmas 
white border. Ready for mounting. Price Cards. 
per -print only 50 cents postpaid 
Write 


Your Denominational Publishing House 
or 


CATHEDRAL PICTURES, 3457 Iowa Avenue, St. Louis, Me. 
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FIRST YEAR YEAR... THIRD YEAR . 


‘The revised books and charts of the’ Ward Method 

without ne ecting to a 60. ougdation or turgical dl 
of the church. ° 

Pleasin typography with woven around 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


MUSIC CHARTS SECOND YEAR, New Edition, 68 pages. 
Price $10.00. 


MUSIC CHARTS for THIRD YEAR. 
ellow and purple inks are employed in the various illustrations. 
hed with a set of Colored Flash Cards. , Price $4.00 © 


"MUSIC HAND CHART (For Third 


THE EDUCATION PRESS 


1326 QUINCY ST., N. E. © WASHINGTON 17, B. C 
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CATHOLIC FAITH 


A NEW CATECHISM 
BASED ON THE. CATHOLIC CATECHISM 
Approved by Rome 


Edited under the su sph viebon of the Catholic University of ‘Kusitiee and 
directed by Rev. Felix Kirsch, O.F.M. Gap., Ph.D., Litt.D.; Theological 
Editor, and Sister M. Brendan, LH. M., M.A., edagogical Editor. 

A complete course in Religion in three books to be used consecutively 
throughout elementary grades. _The vocabulary in each book has been 
es ecially adapted to, be within the comprehension of each age. group, 

blems and Topics for Discussion” at the end of ach chapter prove 
CATHOLIC FAITH to be an indispensable part of any Religion course. 

CATHOLIC FAITH EXP Teacher Manuals for each book. 
Answer in FAITH provide a comprehensive 
teaching ba und—a worthwhile investment wih ee 

LA FOI CATHOLIQUE—Complete French Translation. 


THE MEANING THE 


By Rev. Paut Bussarp, Ph.D., and ‘ 
Rey. M. Kirscu, O.F.M. Cap., Ph.D., Litt.D 
Illustrated by Adé de Bethune 


The authors have planned THE MEANING OF THE MASS for clase 
room use and Study Club work. 
Where the Mass is stadied as a definite unit in the Religion course, it is 
available now im a students’ edition (stiff paper cover $.80 to schools). 
Each action ‘is explained; the prayers, sequences, ‘and collects become 
me al sod'vital in ose bf one, cod this 
Application problems test the understanding, ese alone —— 
used as an outline for the study of the. Mass. ’ 


_KENEDY & SONS. 


12 STREET New Youx 


MATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, WASHINGTON, ©. 0. 
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